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THE RESCUE OF THE FLYING LILY. 


By CHARLES FLETCHER ALLEN. 


UFFALO HUMP, the 
Pawnee renegade and head 
devil of the bunch, mo- 
tioned gravely to Sudden 
Death, whose _ cautious 
beating of the tom-tom 
ceased, and to Crawling 
Dog, who flung upon the council fire of 
buffalo-chips a bundle of sage that lit 
with its flame the several images of Sa- 
tan whose painted faces showed their 
eagerness to hear the orator’s words. 
The ponies of the band of twelve picked 
at the scanty grass of the plains, their 
shadows moving like monstrous wings as 
they shifted from place to place. A 
single dog, like a prairie wolf, gnawed at 
the bones of a Boston bred poodle that 
had strayed from some caravan and had 
since furnished the outfit with a soul- 
refreshing soup. But as Buffalo Hump 
began to talk, silence rested upon the 
face of the earth. 

“My brothers are brave men,” the 
speech began; “they have taken many 
scalps; their wigwams are full of pale- 
face spoils. They have seen the Flying 
Liiv—more beautiful than the dawn, 
more swift than the mountain stream; 
we have spared her that she may live in 
the wigwam of Buffalo Hump, the chief 
whose heart is like the snows of spring.” 

A few grunts of disapproval were 
elicited by this bold announcement, but 
Hump went calmly on: “The pale-faces 





are few whose trail we have followed 
these many days, and tonight they do 
not rest; there is no water in their kegs 
and the river flows far ahead beneath 
the place of the setting sun. The horse 
of the Flying Lily fell as she fled before 
our braves, and she waits tonight beside 
the trail, in the spot where we took from 
the heads of the white man’s little ones, 
when the first flowers told of the sum- 
mer-time, the beautiful scalps that hang 
in the lodges of our tribes.” 

Some of the braves, whose tribal re- 
lations were open to discussion, rolled 
their eyes in the light of the fire, but 
they liked the talk and were still. 

“In the place of the rising sun,” the 
speech went on, “the white men march, 
and the blow that we strike must be swift 
and sure. Listen, my brothers, to the 
words of my mouth. The Flying Lily 
waits for the coming of help, for she can 
neither walk nor ride for the pain of her 
injury. Who is it, O my warriors! that 
is with her now? Is it not the Long 
Knife who kicked Crawling Dog at the 
fort a moon ago, who shot the horse of 
Chicken Face and killed his brother 
Silver Knife today? It is no one else; 
so let him die, that the Flying Lily, 
who mocked us in the race today, may 
become the squaw of Buffalo Hump. 
When the light is come we shall fall upon 
them like the sharp-shinned hawk, and 
again shall the Long Knives tremble at 
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the deeds of our noble band. I have 
spoken.” 

Nothing in the way of a doxology 
seemed to suggest itself to the congre- 
gation, but Sudden Death began softly 
to pummel his raw-hide drum, while 
every other fiend rose quietly to his feet 
and joined in a circling dance, with ges- 
tures and grimaces calculated to invite 
the immediate wrath of God. Not any 
more beastly lot of renegades had ever 
bunched together and the Army knew 
that any followers of Buffalo Hump were 
worse than wolves. They had murdered 
a dozen children and run off hundreds 
of ponies since spring and but two of 
them had been killed. A hundred dol- 
lars each was the price on their heads, 
but the danger in delivering the goods 
had thus far kept them from taking each 
othet’s scalps. ; 

The night went calmly on until half 
gone, when a fresh, cold wind swept 
over the plains, and innocent-looking 
flakes of snow began to fall. In an 
hour the snow was four inches deep, 
and before daylight the ground was cov- 
ered to the depth of a foot with the soft 
and clinging material of which snow- 
men are made. The renegades stoically 
sat and shivered and looked patiently for 
the dawn. 


Il. 


When Kittie Rees was surprised a 
mile away from the trail, while watching 
antelope, by Buffalo Hump’s aggregation 
of scalawags, she knew that no kindly 
impulse of murder figured in their plans. 
With only her life at stake she might 
have less desperately urged her pony 
towards the drift of dust where the Al- 
lison party slowly traveled west. She 
knew that some of the Indians were gain- 
ing upon her, and the whistle of bullets 
would have sounded better in her ears 
than the dog-like yelps of the painted 
devils, urging their horses on. But 
when she had given up hope, almost, 
and the awful numbness of despair was 
in her heart, as she made sure for the 
last time that her revolver was ready to 
turn upon herself; and when for the 
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hundredth time she recalled the devo- 
tion of one whose faithfulness had never 
been disheartened by her coquetry, and 
when she would have given her life for 
a sight of his face, then it was that her 
pony stumbled and fell and all the hor- 
ror that can seize upon a woman’s soul 
was upon her as she crashed headlong 
into a clump of sage with a cry that took 
her breath away. And then a rifle’s 
whip-like crack made the sweetest music 
that her ears had ever heard, and a rid- 
erless pony out of the Indians’ band 
rushed past; a second report came in- 
stantly, and, as she partially raised -her- 
self to look back, she saw another pitch- 
ing desperately and falling dead, while 
the whole bunch of her pursuers raced 
away as if they had heard the nearby 
bugle of the regulars. A few more single 
shots there were that only seemed to 
stir up puffs of dust, and the renegades 
were over the hills and out of sight, 
while Miss Kittie Rees ingloriously 


‘closed her eyes and swooned like a hot- 


house belle. 

When she began to see again, she 
found herself looking into the eyes of 
Shirley Sterne, Captain, U. S. A., on 
leave, and for two years past her self- 
appointed slave. There was a terrible 
pain in one of her feet, but something 
wonderful was in her heart, and as he 
lifted her carefully from the place where 
she lay, her arms went in even more 
than surrender about his neck, and the 
first words she found a chance to speak 
were few and not intelligible regarding 
the “ spoils of war ”’—of which her res- 
cuer was not at all slow to take advan- 
tage. 

A survey of the battle-ground showed 
that a few rods away lay Silver Knife 
in death; the pony of Chickén Face was 
just beyond. The turkey feathers of the 
dead Indian waved mournfully above the 
short grass of the prairie in mute appeal 
to his far-away associates to save his 
scalp. The captain made no exhibition 
of his trophy, but the scalp, as a matter 
of business, was soon stowed away in 
his saddle bags. There was danger of 
































the routed Indians sneaking back, but 
the girl’s ankle was swollen and in- 
tensely painful and the dust of the Al- 
lison caravan was far away. None of 
the party had knowledge of their trouble, 
as was evident from their steady plod- 
ding west, and, as Kittie absolutely could 
not endure to be moved at once except 
in a wagon, Sterne saw that they were 
in for it to stay where they were until 
somebody came along. There were 
those whom they knew a few miles be- 
hind them, and in falling back to travel 
for a time with friends they would be 
doing nothing to cause uneasiness among 
their own party—a fact which made it 
unlikely that any one would think of 
waiting for them or coming after them. 

When the girl’s swollen ankle had 
been carefully bandaged and the captain 
had pulled enough sage or “ winter fat ” 
to make her a resting place, the sun was 
down and a chill came creeping over 
them. For Kittie the saddle-blankets of 
the three horses were sufficient to keep 
her warm, and by dint of exercise Sterne 
kept his own blood in circulation. But 
with the beginning of the snow the case 
was different; by gathering some of the 
limbs of the giant sage, Sterne made a 
partial shelter above his helpless com- 
panion, spreading over it one of the 
blankets to protect her face and shoul- 
ders. Later on, as the snow came thick 
and fast, he rolled it into great masses, 
and in an hour had built for her a house 
that only needed a roof, which was soon 
supplied by using two of the three blan- 
kets over rafters of sage-brush limbs. 
She was quick and sure with the rifle, 
and as he placed it by her side in the 
littie den that afforded her comparative 
comfort, Kittie Rees took heart again 
and determined that she would have a 
hand in any trouble that arose. The 
chill in the air was intense, but as Sterne 
worked steadily at his plan of defense 
against a possible attack, his blood was 
too actively in circulation for him to feel 
its effects. In the steadily falling snow 
he rolled it into great masses and built 
it into a wall nearly three feet hign, 
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sloping the outer sides into the semblance 
of a knoll with scattering fringe of sage. . 
As it fell thicker than ever for an hour 
after his work was done, his fortifica- 
tion appeared from a little distance to be 
nothing more dangerous than a small 
hillock with a depression at its top, made 
by digging into and throwing out the 
snow. When the first sign of daylight 
came into the sky, faint and far away, 
the storm had passed and the wind died 
out, and, as he quietly tramped back 
and forth to keep warm, Sterne awaited 
the result of Buffalo Hump’s oratory. 
The ponies had strayed a quarter of a 
mile across the trail, but not too far for 
him to hear them pawing for bunches of 
grass. Kittie had gone to sleep as soon 
as the pain from her injury had partly 


.abated, and he had nothing to do but 


wait. 
III. 


As the night began to lift, the rene- 
gades were ready to carry out their plans, 
which were as various as the individual- 
ities of the braves. Most of them had 
determined to do away with Buffalo 
Hump, with the idea of capturing for 
himself the Flying Lily; it was not ad- 
mitted among themselves, but each one 
flattered himself to be the logical suc- 
cessor in leadership—a position requir- 
ing an extensive knowledge of deviltry 
and a sprinting capacity in the hour of 
need. The fact that their present chief 
was a celebrated runner had saved: his 
life more than once; an {Indian whose 
scalp is worth a hundred dollars has to 
be on the watch for his fellow-man. 

As the daylight grew, they lay in wait 
beyond the top of a hill that commanded 
a view of the spot where their intended 
victims were camped. As Buffalo Hump 
peered cautiously through a bunch of 
scrubby oak towards the place, he was 
already elate with the pride of victory. 
The trifling protection of the snow-pile 
struck him as something comical, and the ' 
disparity in the numbers of eleven In- 
dians against one man and a lame girl 
was also a source of assurance. To be 
sure, the Long Knife was no foe to be 
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careless with, but the odds were so al- 
luring that no misgivings disturbed his 
plans. 

Less than a hundred yards from where 
they could see Sterne walking to and fro, 
was another hill, rising out of level 
ground and affording a secure place 
from which to operate their Winchesters. 
The risk of crossing the open space be- 
tween was small, for the light was not 
yet strong, and, though Buffalo Hump 
realized that it would be dangerous to 
retreat from—exposed as they would be 
for at least a minute if obliged to hunt 
a new cover—he signaled to his party to 
follow him and made a sudden dash for 
the place. Up to this time Sterne had 
seen no sign of Indians, but, as he was 
walking back and forth across the prob- 
able line of their attack, he saw the first 
feather that appeared above the brush 
and was out of sight himself in a second, 
with his rifle pointed through his inno- 
cent-looking blind of sage. The Indians 
came in good form at a distance of at 
least six feet apart, abreast; but, when 
half the space had been covered, the 
career of Sudden Death was ended, as 
he leaped frantically into the air and 
yelled as only a cowardly Indian ever 
yelled. When Kittie Rees had emerged 
from her house of snow enough to sit up 
and look around, there was nothing new 
in the appearance of things except that 
Sterne was quietly motioning her back 
and at the same time intently watching 
the hill where the Indians had ducked 
from sight. 

Along the rim of this hill was the 
usual fringe of brush, and, as_ she 
watched, it was lit with flashes of fire 
from the rifles of their enemies, as the 
bullets (with the exception of one that 
had gone wild) struck with a pudgy 
sound against their walls of damp and 
clinging snow. It was evident to Sterne, 
as he explained to the girl, that the In- 
dians were sure of being able to shoot 
up everything inside their shelter and 
had no idea of the resisting power of 
snow, which is practically impenetrable 
by bullets. It was with a feeling of re- 
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lief that Kittie Rees saw that the In- 
dians had become too desperate to try 
to kill Sterne, while saving her for a 
worse fate, and she determined to take 
a hand in the affair herself. 

When the volley had been fired, Sterne 
had seen that two bushes were places of 
shelter for the renegades, and told Kit- 
tie to watch for one of them. As she took 
a careful aim, with all the accuracy that 
had often enabled her to kill a running 
antelope at 200 yards, there was an- 
other flash in her line of sight and her 
rifle spoke at the same time with the 
captain’s. An Indian is very careful of 
showing himself, but the one that the girl 
had tried for was seen to jump from his 
hiding-place and run toward them for 
a little way, and then fall dead. When 
the next volley was fired Sterne saw no 
smoke or flame from the other bush and 
figured up that only eight of the lot 
were left. There was danger that they 
might in desperation make a run for it, 
and, with ordinary Indian courage and 
tactics, there would be danger of enough 
of them reaching their fort unharmed to 
overpower them; they could hardly ex- 
pect to stop more than four in a run of 
a hundred yards. As he frankly told 
Kittie his thoughts, and said he would 
count upon her to keep her nerve, what- 
ever happened, she gave him a look of 
such devotion and trustfulness that he 
almost thanked the Lord for the trouble 
they were in; and then, as he saw upon 
her face the old familiar look with which 
she had sometimes made him keep be- 
yond the danger line, he knew that she 
was good for as many Indians as him- 
self. 

An Indian used to think as much of a 
bullet as he did of his life, in the days 
when bullets were hard to get, and for 
a few moments silence prevailed. Crawl- 
ing Dog had a lot of Kiowa blood in his 
veins and was urging Buffalo Hump to 
take the chances of a charge; but the lat- 
ter was never sure of his arithmetic and 
feared that they had more than the two 
to deal with. He knew that his own 


scalp was worth a hundred dollars to 





























any white man and probably much more 
to the Long Knife with whom they were 
then engaged. He wanted to run, but 
realized that his own people would kill 
him if the others missed him; he was in 
an awful fix and would have conscien- 
tiously promised to scalp no more babies 
for a year for the sake of seeing his 
way out. He could see the whitened 
mounds where his brother, Silver Knife, 
and the pony of Chicken-Face lay; 
behind was Sudden Death and _ beside 
him Otoe Sam, half dead, and a little 
way down the hill was the silent form 
of Three Story Jim, the tallest Indian 
on the plains. In all his trouble he was 
still trying to figure some way to get the 
scalps of the dead before saving his 
own; he loved money next to his life for 
the pleasures it would bring beyond the 
scene of war. But as he looked beyond 
the place where Sterne had fortified him- 
self his blood turned to ice, and he knew 
that his sprinting was all that could save 
him. 

A mile east of the place, the Santa Fé 
Trail came out of a valley around a rise 
of ground, and where it had been a still 
expanse of half-lit snow he saw the 
gleam of steel and the steady approach 
of a detachment of regulars. Kittie 
Rees had seen them first, and touched 
Sterne to draw his attention to them. 
She was not sure they were not more 
Indians until she saw the exultation in 
his face, whereupon she permitted him 
to mutely celebrate by offering her lips 
to his. This interruption did not inter- 
fere with watching their Indian friends, 
who suddenly sprang from their hiding 
place like a trap-shooter’s targets and 
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hustled toward where they had left their 
ponies. Now, whether it was that Miss 
Kittie Rees had an idea that they were 
antelopes or was still smarting under 
the indignities the renegades had .put 
upon her, is not really known, but only 
three of them ever reached the hill alive, 
and whether Sterne had killed two or 
three of the five was something else that 
he never could be sure about. But as 
he hastily, and with the least possible 
ostentation, saved their scalps, he thought 
of the good old saying, “ It’s a shame to 
take the money.” 

When Denman, commanding the troop 
of cavalry, arrived upon the scene, he 
read so much in the faces of his friend 
Sterne and the girl that he took undue 
advantage of the circumstances to kiss 
the young lady on his own account. He 
then offered her a commission as chief 
scout and a hundred dollars apiece for 
her scalps, including Sterne’s. The lat- 
ter had been kept at a pretty good dis- 
tance by the wilful beauty, and Denman 
had felt himself a very poor second. His 
only satisfaction was in the good grace 
with which she received his congratula- 
tions and her assurance that she neve1 
but once had been so glad to see a man 
in all her life. 

Buffalo Hump’s elegant running had 
saved him again, and he lived to adorn 
an Indian Agency for many years, as a 
horrible example of the cruelty of the 
white man, and as a still more horrible 
illustration of the qualities of a race of 
men to whom, as God has made them, 
we may not deny the possession of many 
a noble trait that with civilization dis- 
appears. 








THE OPENING OF OKLAHOMA. 


THE CHRONICLES OF AN OVERLAND TRIP BY WAGON. 


By FRANKLIN HAWLEY, M. D. 


CHAPTER I. 
A Lively Team of Broncos. 


N company with Capt. Frank 
B. Farwell, veteran hunter 
of the old buffalo days, 
woodsman, plainsman and 
cowboy—who afterward 
became famed as the most 
intrepid and_ successful 

United States Marshal of the frontier— 

I went down into the Indian Territory, 

in the summer of 1888, on a prospecting 

tour for gold and mica. We found the 

Indian Territory well watered, with 

streams free from alkali; with luxuriant 

grasses, some timber, excellent soil, and 
plenty of game—a veritable paradise, 
compared with the barren plains of the 
cattle country of Colorado, which seemed 
intolerably desolate and forsaken when 
we returned. In the autumn of that 
year rumors reached us that Oklahoma 
would be opened to settlement the fol- 
lowing spring. Our little community 
was greatly excited over the prospect, 
and we immediately “chipped in” and 
subscribed for a daily paper for the 
town, although the railroad was 75 miles 
away and the post-office 10, where the 
mail arrived by stage only twice a week. 

One of the boys rode over regularly to 
meet the stage and galloped back with 
the papers, and all the men in town as- 
sembled in the saloon to hear the read- 
ing of the Oklahoma news. Even the 
perpetual poker game was suspended, 
so absorbing was the general interest, 
until the reading was finished; and the 
subsequent discussion lasted far into the 
night, as the men looked absently at their 
cards, to see if they held “ openers ” for 
the “jack pots ”—visions of homes in 
the new country floating between their 
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eyes and the cards. ‘“ If she opens, John- 
nie, do you ‘low to go?” “Go?” ech- 
oes Lucky John, “ well, I guess yes!” 
and he hums a tune: 


‘*There is a famous country, 
Away off in the West, 

Where the turkeys are all roasted, 
And a fork stuck in their breast. 
Where the rivers are all silver, 
Running over sands of gold; 
Where the people are all happy, 
And no one e’er grows old. 
"Tis away off in the West— 

A little farther West!’’ 


Would we go “if she opened?” 
Every man resolved to go, and when the 
time came, every soul in town went, ex- 
cept Rachel, an elderly maiden lady who 
kept “the restaurant.” Abandoning 
houses and stores and all personal ef- 
fects that could not be transported in 
wagons, they left her alone in the de- 
serted village, its sole owner and in- 
habitant. 

On March 10, 1889, Frank and I were 
ready to start. We had a heavy wagon, 
loaded with our personal effects—ifles, 
saddles, groceries, cooking utensils, tent, 
tools, bedding, and baled hay and grain 
for our 3 horses. One of these was my 
Kentucky whip stallion, Prince Henry, a 
well-broken, powerful, gentle animal— 
my saddle-horse in many a chase over 
the plains after antelope ; the others were 
wild, unbroken range horses. We were 
the first to leave the town. We stretched 
our wagon-sheet over the load, hitched 
our wild ponies to the wagon, with 
Henry tied behind, to lead; waved our 
hands to the boys, who were all to fol- 
low ; said “ So long,” and were off, with 
the whole village assembled to wish us 
good luck. It was 10 o’clock when 
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Lucky John and Jim Spink let go the 
heads of the ponies and jumped to one 
side, to escape their first frantic plunge. 
They traveled a while on their hind- 
legs only, jerking their heads viciously 
from side to side; leaped to one side, in 
a desperate effort to overturn the wagon ; 
ran like the wind for a few rods; stopped 
short and tried kicking; threw them- 
selves on the ground; got astride the 
wagon tongue; attempted to leap over 
each other’s backs; tried to turn around 
in the harness; then down on the ground 
again, tangled in the harness—a strug- 
gling, plunging heap, from which they 
would rise, agile and swift as cats, and 
make another mighty leap forward. Our 
wagon swayed and staggered like a ship 
in a gale, leaving a dizzy track on both 
sides of the road, with an occasional 
wide détour over the prairie. They con- 
tinued this furious effort for hours, with 
constant variations, but failed to break 
either wagon or harness, which was our 
only concern and gradually grew more 
tractable as the afternoon wore away, 
until they traveled quite peaceably in the 
road, with only occasional fits of rebel- 
lion. Henry had had his troubles, try- 
ing to lead behind such an erratic 
wagon: one moment his head would be 
nearly jerked off by a lurch forward; 
the next, a sudden stop would bring him 
into violent rear-end collision with it. 
Frank drove the team and I kept a watch- 
ful eye on Henry. He soon trotted out 
abreast of the rear wheel, where he could 
see and anticipate the eccentricities of 
our progress. 

We watered the steaming ponies at 
Las Quavus Creek, and about 4 in the 
afternoon came to the Pin Fethero, 
where we decided to make an early 
camp, as there was a good spring of 
water. We had gone without dinner and 
the ponies seemed to be completely ex- 
hausted. We had come 7 miles in 6 
hours! They stood with drooping heads, 
their sorrel coats white with the salt of 
dried perspiration. We had named the 
near pony Fire Fly (Fly for short) and 
the off one Lightning. 


We turned out of the road, stopped 
near the spring, jumped down from the 
wagon, well pleased with our start and 
glad to stretch our legs; tied one end 
of a 50-ft. picket rope around the neck 
of each pony and unhitched them— 
Frank on one side, I on the other; each 
holding a rope, in case the ponies should 
bolt. We expected that they might 
make a dash for liberty, for we were 
driving them off their range for the first 
time in their lives. I was holding the 
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rope in my right hand and had just 
finished unhitching Lightning, when 
“lightning” struck me. As fast as a 
man can clap his hands, I received three 
kicks—the first laying the back of my 
right hand open to the bones, the others 
landing on my right knee and elbow. 
Simultaneously with the kicks, I was 
jerked on my face and the sand and 
gravel scoured the skin off my forehead, 
nose and chin, as I was dragged along, 
face 'downward—for I clung to the rope, 
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in spite of the injury to the hand which 
held it. It all happened: in a second. 
Frank sprang instantly to the rescue; | 
heard him shout “Let go, Doc!” and 
as I did so and rolled over on my back, 
I had a glimpse of him, silhouetted 
against the evening sky, with the end of 
a rope in each hand, stretched out be- 
tween two broncos, both on their hind- 
legs. In that instant I wondered if he 
would hold them. It was all over in a 
moment. As soon as the ponies found 
that they were not loose, they subsided 
and Frank hastily tied them to the wagon 
and ran to me; his voice shook as he 
asked if I were much hurt. I had made 
an instant examination of my bones, and 
finding that none were broken, | arose 
and limped to the wagon and drew out 
my heavy rifle. A moment before, the 
ponies had looked like electrified de- 
mons ; now they stood, limp and dejected, 
appearing as inoffensive as sheep. I 
turned toward Lightning and cocked the 
rifle. Frank looked from me to the pony 
with a reflective eye: “ We can’t afford 
it, Doc,” he said, in such a tone of con- 
viction that it cooled my anger. I longed 
to shoot Lightning and it would have 
saved a man a broken thigh, later on, if 
I had, but I returned the rifle to the 
wagon and went to the spring to wash 
and dress my wounds. I looked far more 
badly hurt than I really was, being cov- 
ered with blood and dirt, but I was not 
seriously injured, although the pain of 
the hand was most excruciating. 
After supper, Frank washed the 
dishes, pitched the tent, made our bed, 
attended to the horses for the night, col- 
lected a good supply of wood for our 
“friendship fire” and seated himself 
opposite me. As soon as he had found 
that my hurts were of no real conse- 
quence, his eyes had begun to twinkle; 
every calamity short of death or irre- 
parable disaster was a joke to him; to 
hector some one was the delight of his 
life, so I was not surprised when he be- 
gan to sing in a lugubrious voice: 
‘*More work for the undertaker, 
*Nother little job for the casket maker! 


At the local cemetery they ’ve 
Been very, very busy at a bran’ new grave.’’ 


Following this cheerful piece, he sang 
the old cowboy song, beginning: 
‘*Q! bury me not on the lone prairee 
Where the coyotes howl, 
And the wind blows free,’’ 


and after many verses ending 


‘*But they buried him there on the lone 
prairee! ’’ 


“Frank,” said I, “imagine that we 
are on the night watch, as in the old 
days. It is near morning, the moon has 
set, and we have only the starlight. We 
can just see the still forms of the quiet 
cattle. Suddenly the wind rises and a 
commotion begins among them; they get 
up, all over the bunch, and sniff the air 
and become restless. It means a stam- 
pede, if we can’t control them. Sing to 
them, Frank! Sing the song that al- 
ways held them!” He dropped his ban- 
tering look and his eye became reminis- 
cent and tender as he sang in an altered 
voice the sweet old song, 


‘*When you and I were young, Maggie.’’ 
It had held the cattle on many a wild, 
lonely, stormy night, when nothing else 


would, and now it soothed me inexpress- 
ibly, as he sang softly and musingly of 


‘*The creek and the old mill, 
Maggie.’’ 


creaking 


The next day we passed Carriso 
Springs and Potato Butte, and so out on 
the plains and eastward toward the west 
line of Kansas. 


CHAPTER II. 
In a Kansas Dugout. 

On the afternoon of the 14th we were 
suddenly overtaken by a furious snow- 
storm. It came in a terrific blizzard 
from the northwest, so thick that we 
could scarcely see our way. The road 


was covered in a few minutes and soon 
drifted so that it was difficult to follow 
and our ponies could scarcely keep the 
wagon going; it was necessary to keep 
moving, however, for it was growing 
cold very rapidly and the early dusk 
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was coming on. We struggled dogged- 


ly forward, feeling pretty dreary, when 
the welcome barking of a dog came to 
our ears quite close to us; without his 
friendly challenge we must have gone 


Reine 


It! 


of a Kansas “ dugout’’—the first human 
habitation we had seen since leaving 
Carriso Springs. The little shepherd 
dog, sitting alone in the snow, barking 
faithfully and wagging his bushy tail, 


‘“*We can't afford it, Doc,’’ said Frank, in such a tone of conviction that it cooled my anger. 
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by and passed the night in the storm. 
It cheered us all; it was sweet music. 
The ponies pricked up their ears and 
stepped livelier; Henry  whinnied 
shrilly; and we soon drew up in front 


seemed mighty glad to see us. We 
stopped our creaking wagon and shout- 
ed, “ Hello the house!” and soon a stout 
old man came out with a lantern and 
gave us a hearty welcome. We pulled 


it 
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our wagon to the lee of his sod barn, as 
much out of the wind as possible, and 
came to a stack of corn-fodder! “ Corn- 
fodder!” shouted Frank in great excite- 
ment. ‘‘ Corn-fodder!” I announced to 
Henry at the rear wheel. None of us 
had seen a corn-stalk for years; the 
ponies, never. ‘To understand the joy- 
ful thrill the sight of it gave us, one 
must have lived in the desert. We led 
Prince Henry into the warm barn and 
tied him before a manger full of the 
sweet and unaccustomed food; he whin- 
nied softly as he walked into his place 
and I sympathized with him as he eager- 
ly fell to eating. We tried for a half- 
hour to get the ponies into the barn, but 
could neither coax nor drag them in; 
they had never been in a building and 
resisted with snorts and starting eyes, 
so we were compelled to leave them out 
in the storm. They refused to eat the 
corn-fodder, so we gave them hay and a 
feed of shelled corn and left them stand- 
ing in snow a foot deep. 

The old man had helped us make our 
arrangements and now led the way to 
the house. Going down several steps, 
he opened a door and we found our- 
selves in a room about 15 ft. wide by 30 
in length, partly underground. The 
builder had excavated to the depth of 
about 4 ft. and had then built a wall of 
logs about 3 ft. high around the edge 
of the cellar so formed. A large log:ex- 
tended the whole length of the building 
for a “ridge pole.” To form the roof, 
smaller logs were placed side by side, as 
close to each other as they could lie, 
one end supported by the outside wall, 
the other by the ridge pole; on this sur- 
face of logs had been piled prairie hay 
to the depth of a foot, to prevent the 
dirt from sifting down through the 
cracks, and over all had been shoveled 
all the dirt which had been thrown out 
from the excavation. The effect, as 
seen from the outside, was that of a 
mere mound of dirt. The house was 
lighted by several half sash windows, 
along the sides and in the gables, which 
were of rough pine boards; the earth 
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floor was covered by a carpet made of 
gunny sacks and cow hides, dressed 
with the hair on. The old gentleman 
introduced us to his wife and his two 
daughters. They all said “ Howdy!” 
and shook hands all around. The moth- 
er was a large, spare woman with a 
weather-beaten face; the daughters, 
about 20 years of age, were buxom, rosy 
and bright eyed. A cooking stove, red 
hot with its fire of “cow chips,” a 
home-made table, two home-made beds 
and a few wooden chairs comprised the 
furniture. Our friends looked with 
frank curiosity at my face, and I ex- 
plained that I had not been fighting, but 
had been “struck by lightning,” which 
seemed to amuse them exceedingly. 

We sat down to supper of “sour 
dough” bread, salt pork and black cof- 
fez. The room was very warm, not- 
withstanding the storm raging furiously 
outside, and we sat in our shirt-sleeves 
and smoked our pipes in comfort, our 
host and hostess smoking Star plug 
chewing tobacco, which they cut from 
the plug with a knife. Mr. Patterson 
was a rugged old man, with a bald head, 
white beard and a shrewd countenance, 
unmistakably Yankee. He talked intel- 
ligently of the opening of Oklahoma and 
later produced a home-made checker- 
board, with kernels of coffee and corn 
for the checkers and proposed that we 
play. His kindly face lighted up with 
pleasure when [ won the first game, 
which changed to concern and then 
wonder as he found himself hopelessly 
beaten, time after time; he leaned back 
in his chair and regarded me curiously. 
“Well, I swan to man!” he exclaimed, 
“T didn’t reckon there was a man on 
earth could beat me 7 straight games of 
checkers, let alone a striplin’ like you. 
How do you do it?” He played a 


shrewd natural game but had never seen 
nor heard of the “book game.” I 
showed him some of the well-known po- 
sitions of the standard games, to his 
great delight. When bed time came, we 
proposed to sleep in the barn, but our 
host refused to entertain the idea,.so 























Frank brought our blankets and the 
light was put out; after which we all 
went to bed in the same room, as was 
the innocent custom of the frontier. Be- 
fore daylight we arose and dressed and 
went out to attend to our horses, and 
found all the family up and stirring and 
the room full of smoke from frying pork 
when we returned. After breakfast I 
asked Mr. Patterson for our bill. 
“ Nothing,” said he heartily; “any fel- 
ler that can come along here and beat 
me at checkers like you can, is welcome 
to stay all summer.” I had the pleasure 
of sending him a book on checkers some 
time afterward and received a grateful 
letter of acknowledgment. Frank was 
unusually silent all that day, as our po- 
nies plodded eastward through the fast 
melting snow. Was he thinking of 
those blooming Patterson girls? 


CHAPTER III. 
The Deserted Farms of Kansas. 


As we came into the more thickly 
settled parts of Kansas, we found more 
than haif of the farms deserted: contin- 
ued drouth and hot winds had discour- 
aged the settlers. We passed one farm 
which had a fine two-story frame 
house, neatly painted white, a large red 
barn, extensive fields under cultivation, 
well fenced with wire, and a wind-mill 
pumping water into an _ overflowing 
tank. We learned that the owner had 
abandoned it all and was somewhere 
ahead of us, on the way to Oklahoma. 

I went in to a little house one day, in- 
tending to ask about the roads, and 
found a tin sign nailed on the door, with 
the following legend neatly lettered 
on it: 

7 miles to the P. O. 
700 feet to water. 

7 inches to hell. 
Have gone home to 
my wife’s people. 


I laughed and walked around the 
house. There was a pile of dirt, which 


made a respectable little hill; it was the 
earth the man had dug up, in his effort 
T looked down into the 


to reach water. 
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well, but could see no bottom. I 
dropped a clod down into the darkness 
and after quite an interval there came 
up a muffled sound—evidently no water 
there but a bad smell was very notice- 
able. All around were the signs of neat 
and painstaking labor—all in vain ; all de- 
serted. At the next farm we turned in 
and asked about the man who had left the 
sign on the door. Our informant spat 
copiously and prepared with evident en- 
joyment to tell us a yarn, “ Turner wuz 
a nice feller, with pure grit an’ a plenty 
uv it. We wuz a-haulin’ water 12 mile 
las’ season, we, wuz, an’ hit done kep’ us 
on the road most uv the time, hit did; 
Turner gut sick uv that bizness, and he 
sez, sez he, ‘I’m sure goin’ to dig a 
well,’ he sez, ‘ef I hev to tap the bot- 
tomless pit.’ He hed the best team 0’ 
hosses in this hull country, he did— 
black as coals they wuz, an’ a boy about 
12. Well, Turner rigged up a derrick, 
and he picked and shoveled and filled the 
tub, he did, and the boy drawed hit up 
with the hosses. You-all seen the path 
them hosses made a-hauling up uv that 
dirt? Well, they dug all summer, they 
did, and gut down 160 foot, they did, 
and still the well wuz as dry as a pow- 
der-horn. I ‘low he’d a-ben digging yit, 
but one mornin’ he gut up an’ found that 
one uv the hosses hed died during the 
night. ‘That do settle hit, son,’ sez he, 
‘I give her up; we'll bury Nig down 
deep in the dry well,’ he sez, and throw 
a little dirt down on him an’ quit,’ he 
sez. So he hitched the live hoss to the 
dead un, meaning to drag him nigh 
enough to the well to unhitch and roll 
him in. But, by doggies, strangers! he 
druv a little too clus, he did, and the 
well caved off a little, and down went 
the dead hoss and pulled the live un 
down arter him! The live hoss strug- 
gled fearful but he had to go. I seen 
suthing wuz wrong and s’posed they hed 
struck water and run over thar. Turner 
wuz almost wild, runnin’ round and sort 
of moaning like and peering down into 
thet dasted hole in the ground he’d dug, 
and listening. Ef it hadn’t a-ben fer the 
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boy, I b’lieve he would hev jumped in 
arter his team, I do. I tried to cheer ’im 
up some but whut could I say? A few 
days arter that, he left, he did, and we 
foun’ that sign on the door. Turner 
wuz a tenderfoot frum down East som- 
ers, but he were sure a fine feller, he 
were, gentlemen.” 

We learned that the road from Co- 
manche County. down into the Cherokee 
Strip was 30 miles east of us and re- 
sumed our journey. Fly seemed badly 
exhausted and showed signs of giving 
out, so at noon we took him from the 
wagon and put Henry in his place for 
the afternoon. Henry was a saddle- 
horse and had never before been hitched 
to a heavy vehicle, but he put his glossy 
neck into the collar and took things very 
quietly; he was a thoroughbred. We 
hitched Fly to the end gate with a pick- 
et rope, but he refused to lead; so I got 
out, to walk a while and lead him, and 
the wagon started. He refused to lead 
a step. Frank supposed I was coming 
and drove away, without looking back. 
I shouted vainly, but the wagon soon 
disappeared, leaving me on the prairie, 
not a house in sight and one obstinate 
bronco for company. I pulled and 
coaxed and threatened; I larruped him 
with the rope, trying to drive him; he 
only turned around and around; it was 
no use; not a step would he budge. The 
only way was to ride him! I had 
“busted” broncos, with saddle and 
bridle, but did not relish the prospect of 
riding one bareback and without a bri- 
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dle; however, if you must, you must! 
I took a half-hitch around his jaw and 


. suddenly landed on his back. He was 


headed north at that instant; he did not 
buck, as I had expected, but started at 
a headlong gallop for Nebraska; I stuck 
to his back for a mile or so, trying des- 
perately to turn him east, but could not; 
so I rolled off, got to my feet by the time 
he had reached the end of the rope ana 
was jerked along over the prairie, my 
feet hitting the high places, but I man- 
aged to hold on and kept from falling, 
until I got him stopped. I then headed 
him southeast and mounted again; we 
were instantly careering wildly for the 
Cherokee Strip. Would he turn or stop, 
when he came to the road? Yes, he 
took the road and after a time abated 
his speed and traveled at a more moder- 
ate pace; but anxiety to find his mates 
succeded to his fright and we made good 
time, coming up, with a final burst of 
speed and a great whinnying, to where 
Frank was encamped by the roadside. 
He greeted me with his tantalizing grin, 
as I rode up, sore and angry, and I 
knew I was in for another week’s chaff- 
ing about my latest mishap. “I thought 
you and Fly had gone back to see the 
Patterson girls!” “You and Fly 
looked grand when you steamed into 
port, Doc!” “Losing skin at this rate, 
you won’t have any left by the time we 
reach Oklahoma.” “ You go to hell!” 


said I—and he chuckled to himself all 
the evening. 


(To be continued.) 















































CARR'S FORD.—Forty-five Miles from Galena. 








A SECOND VOYAGE. 


By S. D. BARNES. 


T now lacks a few months of thirteen 
years since I first essayed to navi- 
gate the headwaters of White River, 

and came to grief, as doubtless many of 
the old-time readers of Sports AFIELD 
will remember. The river was in no 
wise to blame for my misfortune, since 
it did not go an inch out of its way to 
slam my boat against a rock—and I 
know that the rock aforesaid never 
dodged in the way. Take a stream that 
drains a thousand or so square miles of 
territory—the biggest part of it stand- 
ing on edge, so that there is no delay 
in the draining; tackle this stream after 
two weeks of steady rainfall, in total 
ignorance of its course, windings, rapids, 
etc., and see how long you can keep a 
16-foot skiff right side up. My partner, 
Esslinger, and myself had _ splashed 
around in the dead water of the lower 
river till no man on earth was qualified 
to tell us about boats and the like. Of 
course we could navigate any stream in 
Arkansas! Sure thing! White River 
proper was entirely too tame for us; so 





we footed it over to the Buffalo Fork— 
a stream that the mountaineers hold in 
holy horror when it is on its spring jam- 
boree; bought and loaded our skiff, cut 
loose from the bank, and—swam ashore 
less than two miles below. Say! what 
feels better than good solid rock under a 
fellow’s feet, after he has been rolled 
head-over-heels down some 75 yards of 
rapids, and said his prayers forwards, 
backwards and crosswise? It was about 
50 miles across the mountains to the 
railroad, but walking beat floating. We 
walked. 

Nowadays it is easier getting into that 
particular stretch of country. The Iron 
Mountain System wanted a short cut 
across from northwest to southeast, and 
there were reasons for running the sur- 
vey where there were the best timber 
and the most mineral. Consequently, if 
a fellow takes a notion to tackle White 
River when she has on her Sunday 
clothes, he has a shorter walk ahead of 
him—always provided he has the good 
luck that befell Esslinger and Barnes. 
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There are about eight months in the year 
—and generally more—that the stream 
is all right for any sort of cruising or 
floating, with plenty of water and not 
too much current, and with lots of room 
to portage around spots where the rocks 
lie too close to the surface. There may 
be prettier streanis running through 
more attractive scenery, but I have got 
them to find. Including its principal 
upper tributaries, White River gives 
something like a thousand miles of prac- 
ticable canoeing waters in the loveliest 
mountain region imaginable; the only 


get somewhere is in exactly the wrong 
direction. Crumple up a ribbon in your 
hand and throw it on the floor, and you 
will have a pretty good map of the 
White, or North or Buffalo Forks, or 
the James; for these streams are capable 
of anything save tying themselves in 
knots. 

If I had spared myself that unfor- 
tunate voyage in early spring—as com- 
mon-sense should have taught me to do 
—more than likely I would have today 
been the happy owner of a quarter sec- 
tion of hill land somewhere near the 


























CAMP AT END OF SECOND DAY'S FLOAT.—Forty Miles from Galena, 





possible objection to those of practical 
mind being that, no matter how far you 
float and how many times you find your 
bow turning to every possible point of 
the compass, you are still ridiculously 
close to the original point of departure. 
I suppose that such is the common case 
with streams which strive to force a 
channel through a jumble of mountain 
ranges, but it is more so with the White 
than with most of the others. Winding 
around for 30 miles to gain Io is nothing 
uncommon, and'maybe the next effort to 


Missouri and Arkansas line. I had as- 
pirations that way until I tried to touch 
bottom in the Buffalo and found my legs 
about 10 yards too short; but when our 
skiff went to smash I lost everything 
except the consciousness that a small but 
interesting family were awaiting my re- 
turn away yonder on Middle Gunter 
Hollow, long and weary leagues beyond 
the northern horizon. I wanted con- 
gratulations on my happy escape, and 
Esslinger wasn’t competent to supply 
the demand. Something more than a 

















decade was required to quiet my nerves 
to the point of essaying a second voy- 
age, and ten or twelve years out of the 
life of a middle-aged man is a sizable 
chunk. Backwoods life wouldn’t suit 
me so well, now. I have grown to like 
the smell of coal smoke, the crackle of 
the made-to-order brand of electricity, 
the rattle of trolley lines and the jolting 
of elevators; but when I settled into the 
stern of that little canoe on the James, 
and felt the old familiar thrill of the 
current as it battled against the paddle’s 
broad blade, I was young again on the 
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stream seems to end—cut squarely 
across by a wall of solid rock. I watch 
a kingfisher that apparently intends 
smashing his head against the cliff, but 
on the instant he sheers to the right and 
is gone. Merely a bend of the stream 
from south to west. There are rocks 
in the channel here—great boulders with 
moss-grown summits and sides—and be- 
tween them the gravel bottom gleams 
white through the foamy blue of the 
troubled waters. The splash of a big 
fish prompts a careful watch for others 
of its kind, and presently the eye learns 


























FIVE HOURS' CATCH IN LOWER JAMES RIVER. 





instant and could realize all that that 
long-ago shipwreck had lost to me. 
Wooded slopes rolling down to the 
water’s edge; ragged overhanging cliffs ; 
momentary glimpses of narrow ravines, 
leading back into the mysteries of the 
hills ; tangled thickets, lying black in the 
shadows, and grassy vistas, showing in 
the sunshine with the green-gold lustre 
of—what do they call that silk so popu- 
lar with the shirt-waist girl? The com- 
parison wouldn’t have occurred to me 
prior to my city days. Just ahead the 





to descry them on every hand—lying 
motionless with head to the current and 
holding their position in its despite. 
How do fish manage that trick? It 
looks easy enough for them, though the 
boat is forging ahead rather faster than 
is comfortable with so many rocks 
around, and with never a bit of assist- 
ance from the paddle. The residents of 
this region are all experts with the fish 
spear or “ gig,” and small wonder that 
they are, for how could any boy resist 
the temptation to stir up these schools 
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of seemingly lazy bass, jack and red- 
horse? And how—having once gotten 
the hang of stopping the big fellows in 
mid-flight—could the man, young or old, 
stay off the river when he had an hour 
of leisure and the water was right for 
sport? The pleasures of wing-shooting 
and “ snagging ” running fish with a gig 
are pretty nearly akin. 

Those who know say that it is any- 
where from 100 to 140 miles by river 
from Galena to Branson. In low water 
it requires five or six days to float down, 
but when the James and White are on 
the rampage the distance has been cov- 
ered in two days with an hour or so to 
spare. By railroad it is a 50-minutes 
run between the two towns. Below 
Branson, a succession of bends and 
crooks and straightaways in the wrong 
direction, gives a 75-mile run to For- 
sythe, from which village a livery rig 
carries the voyager back to Branson in 
40 minutes. We hadn’t time for the 
lower cruise. Besides, had I stayed on 
the river three days longer, the chances 
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are that no business responsibilities could 
have turned me from an already half- 
formed purpose to drift over the line 
into Arkansas and keep going. This 
sort of a thing grows on one wonder- 
fully. A good month’s float ahead of 
me—hundreds of miles of the jolliest 
sort of water—mountain fastnesses to 
explore—game and fish in unlimited 
abundance—scores of typical mountain- 
eers to swap tobacco and lies with a fel- 
low—and not a particle of danger that 
the cruise would end with disaster and a 
50-mile walk. It is no wonder that I 
felt the need of resisting temptation in 
time. I am not so spry and chipper as 
in my younger days, and sometimes I 
feel that the longest of all voyages is 
near at hand for me—the voyage that I 
must take alone; but maybe I will be 
spared for a third cruise on the Upper 
White, and if so there shall be no pre- 
arranged schedule for the return trip. I 
will stay as long as I please, float till I 
tire of floating, and come back when I 
get good and ready. 


THE PASSING OF BIRDY DEVEREUX. 


By ROSS KINER. 


cCORMICK, manager of the 
Lone Star Opera Company, was 


in despair. Twice within the 
month he had been compelled to substi- 
tute Cassidy, the understudy, for Ber- 
trand Devereux in the leading tenor rdle. 
Although Cassidy was a fine singer, the 
theatre-going public were not satisfied. 
They had heard Bertrand Devereux and 
they wanted Bertrand Devereux. While 
the old excuses might be patched up and 
used again, they were getting thread- 
bare; the old standby, “ Mr. Devereux 
will not be able to appear this evening, 
owing to a severe attack of headache,” 
was literally true, but the headache was 
always of his own manufacture—regular 
old “ bust head;” for Devereux was a 
booze fighter of that class upon which 


neither the pleadings of his friends nor 
the open derision of his enemies had any 
effect, whatever. He got drunk where 
and whenever he pleased; the drunker 
he became, the better he sang, up to a 
certain point—when he would utterly 
collapse; but that point was too fine a 
one upon which to hang the success or 
failure of an evening’s performance, so 
McCormick was forced to substitute 
Cassidy whenever he saw the first sign 
of Devereux’s breaking loose from his 
moorings. 

His voice, when he was “ right,” was 
superb—mellow, with a pathetic, linger- 
ing sweetness, that, once heard, was 
never forgotten. “ Why,” as one en- 


thused Chicago admirer put it, “his 
voice makes you think of the brown 
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thrush singing his Good-night from the 
top-most branch of the osage orange 
hedge. You can close your eyes and see 
the sun just setting behind the oak- 
crowned summit of Old Thunder Bolt, 
you can almost smell the locust blos- 
soms, you can see the dusty road where 
it winds like a grey ribbon around the 
hill, while all about you lie the meadows 
and the corn-fields of dear old Illinois.” 

A poor comparison, no doubt; but 
once, at the conclusion of “ My Old Ken- 
tucky Home” in a North Dakota city, 
while the audience sat spellbound as the 
last notes died away—some with tear- 
wet cheeks, as the words 


** My Old Kentucky Home, so far away,’’ 


floated through the opera house, sweet, 
enrapturing, pleading—back in the last 
row of the parquet a stranger, grey 
haired, with drooping grizzled mous- 
tache, arose. “ Suh,” he said. At the 
word the audience with soft rustle, that 
** Like a summer breeze through sleepy 
maples,’’ 

betokens movement among many people, 
turned to view the speaker. An usher, 
stepping softly, started back along the 
aisle. The old man waved him back with 
trembling hand. “ Suh,” he said, his old 
eyes, all a-drip with tears, fixed upon 
Devereux, who, upon hearing himself 
addressed from the auditorium, had hesi- 
tated before making his exit. “ Suh,” 
he repeated, the mellow cadence of his 
speech betraying his birthplace, “ that’s 
the only taahm I’ve been home in thutty 
yeahs—in thutty yeahs!” And, sobbing 
like a child, he sat down. 

McCormick, when pressed for reasons 
for carrying such an unreliable charac- 
ter upon his pay-roll, would relate this 
and other instances of the power which 
Devereux possessed through the medium 
of his voice to play upon the heart- 
strings of his people. “ Besides,” he 
would add, “ he’s an old school chum of 
mine and I’m bound to see him through.” 

Devereux had been missing a night 
and a day. All inquiries at his hotel had 
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failed, so far as any clew to his where- 
abouts was concerned. McCormick, 
knowing Devereux as few others knew 
him, made the round of the Levee dis- 
trict without success. He finally gave 
up the search, thinking that Devereux 
would turn up, as he had so often done 
before after a prolonged “ bat,” penitent, 
sick and shaky, swearing “this is the 
last time ”—cnly to fall again as he had 
sO many, many times. But he did not 
come. The afternoon wore away. Mc- 
Cormick, worried and cross, bullied the 
company at rehearsal contrary to his 
usual sunny good nature but the company 
understood. When Devereux was 
drunk, McCormick was as the bear with 
the sore head; when Devereux was so- 
ber, McCormick was all smiles. They 
understood and they forgave. 

When McCormick returned to his ho- 
tel, the clerk gave him a message. It 
was from the County Hospital and very 
brief, simply stating that a man sup- 
posed to be Bertrand Devereux of the 
Lone Star Opera Company had been 
picked up in the street, suffering from a 
violent attack of delirium tremens. “ No 
hope held out for recovery,” the message 
ended. - 

McCormick, frantic, more from the 
danger to his friend than from the fear 
of the public’s displeasure at the non- 
appearance of Devereux in the evening’s 
bill—for, despite Devereux’s failing, 
McCormick loved him as few men love 
one another—called a cab and was soon 
set down at the entrance of the hospital. 
Tossing the cabby a dollar, he bade him 
wait; then, hurrying inside, he explained 
to the attendant whom it was he wished 
to see and was conducted to the bedside 
of his friend. 

Strait-jacketed, strapped upon a cot 
in the corridor, Devereux raved—a dis- 
gusting caricature of the man he might 
have been: one moment cursing the God 
that made him; the next, calling upon 
him for protection from the host of 
crawling, slimy, deadly horrors that 
threatened to overwhelm him; again, 
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fighting with legions of the Evil One, he 
fought the last round of the always hope- 
less fight against whiskey. McCormick, 
white-faced, stood rigid—heart-broken 
at the sight. 

“How long will he last?” he asked 
huskily of the calm-faced nurse, who by 
every means in her power was endeav- 
oring to alleviate her charge’s suffering. 
“Ten hours at most,” she answered; 
“ but he will quiet down before he goes,” 
she added—*“ they almost always do.” 
McCormick turned away. 

So this was to be the end, he moaned 
to himself in the cab on his return to the 
theatre—this to be the end. Nevermore 
would that wonderful voice sway the 
emotions of the people at its master’s 
will. Never a total abstainer himself, 
McCormick cursed himself, as he 
thought of the many times he might 
have been the means of helping Dever- 
eux along the downward path. “ Why 
did I do it?” he groaned. ‘“ Why did 
I ever take even one drink with him? 
Why, O God! why did I ever touch it 
at all?” 

Boy and man, they had been close 
comrades for upwards of thirty years. 
“ What I might have done to save him,” 
he repeated, “instead of standing back 
—a moral coward—and helping—yes, 
helping him on to his death.” 

McCormick (there are but few like 
him) never let his liquor get the least 
hold upon him; while Devereux—how 
well McCormick remembered that trip 
to the Cider Mill twenty-odd years ago; 
that homecoming through the autumn 
moonlight along the village street, with 
Devereux a dead dragging weight be- 
tween himself and another playmate. 
Devereux’s mother met them at the 
gate. Her look!—McCormick cried 
aloud in the anguish of his spirit at the 
bare memory of it. Her words: “O 
God in Heaven! my darling! You! 
you!” McCormick saw again the little 
cottage; the front yard, with its lilac 
and syringa bushes; the moonbeams 
playing hide-and-seek with the shadows 
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beneath the elms; and, last of all, that 
frail, brown-haired mother, bowed with 
a sorrow with which no yawning grave, 
while the clods rattle on the rough box- 
lid, can ever hope to equal. 

The cab stopped with a jerk at the 
stage entrance. McCormick whispered 
the news to Cassidy, as he dashed 
through the dressing rooms. The or- 
chestra were just taking their places as 
he stepped before the curtain. “ My 
friends,” he began (the audience, seeing 
by his manner that something was amiss, 
quieted upon the instant), “it is my 
painful duty to inform you that Mr. 
Bertrand Devereux is now lying at the 
point of death in one of the city hos- 
pitals. If you notice any defects in the 
presentation of The Mikado this even- 
ing by the members of the cast, I beg 
of you to be patient—remembering that 
they too loved him.” 

It was close upon midnight when Mc- 
Cormick again entered the hospital. As 
he approached the bedside, he saw that 
the change had already taken place. The 
strait-jacket had been removed. Dev- 
ereux was quiet and lay with eyes closed: 
the slow, laborious rise and fall of his 
chest the only sign that life was still 
within him. “ How is he?” McCor- 
mick whispered, as the Doctor nodded 
gravely at his appearance. “ Just a lit- 
tle time,” answered the latter—‘‘a very 
little time.” 

McCormick knelt down beside the 
bed, and, taking one of Devereux’s 
hands in his, began stroking it, gently 
as a woman. At the touch Devereux’s 
eyes opened. It seemed as if his old 
friend’s caress had given him new life. 
With a start he sat bolt upright in the 
bed, pushing away the restraining hands 
of the Doctor and the nurse, and, with 
the bright light of delirium still shining 
in his eyes, he began to sing “In the 
Sweet Bye and Bye.” 

McCormick to his dying day will never 
forget that scene. How he sang! At 
the close of “In the Sweet Bye and 
Bye” a typhoid patient in an adjoining 
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ward turned his head wearily on his pil- 
low, saying to his nurse, “I know there 
is a Heaven now. I just heard the an- 
gels singing.” 

A little group of nurses and internes 
had gathered about the doorway. From 
“In the Sweet Bye and Bye” he swung 
gently into 


‘* Jesus, lover of my soul, 
Let me to thy bosom fly, 
While the nearer waters roll 
And the tempest still is high.’’ 


As the last full rich note died away, 
nothing disturbed the silence but a muf- 
fled sob from McCormick. 

Devereux clasped his other hand over 
McCormick’s and laughed—laughed 
again that hearty, boyish laugh that Mc- 
Cormick knew and loved so well. ‘“‘ Com- 
in’ up to the Methodist Church tonight, 
Mac, to the social? I’m going to sing 
a duet with Annie Stratton, with Annie 
Stratton,” he babbled. “ Goin’ to sing 
a Bolt, Mac — goin’ to sing Ben 

olt— 


**O! don’t you remember sweet Alice, Ben 
Bolt — 
Sweet Alice, with hair so brown.’’ 


And sing Ben Bolt he did. 

McCormick knew that Annie Stratton 
—Devereux’s boyhood sweetheart—had 
long ago passed away; still, it seemed as 
if he were again in the old church at the 
basket social given for the benefit of the 
minister. He could see Devereux and 
Annie, side by side near the little reed 
organ ; the high-backed pews filled with 
the rows of dear familiar faces; the 
smoky kerosene lamps along the side 
walls; the chandelier with its circle of 
glass pendants that glittered and swung 
in brave array—as if to add its share to 
the spontaneous, warm-hearted gayety 
that sprang from every one; the baskets 
that were soon to be auctioned off—the 
two with the knots of blue ribbon, those 
two that he and Devereux meant to have 
regardless of competition; the spell lay 
thick around him and was only broken 
by Devereux’s remonstrance as the nurse 
tried to force him back upon the pillow 
as he finished. 

His face changed, and sadly—O! so 
sadly!—he murmured, “ Goin’ to sing 
Annie Laurie now, Mac.” McCormick 
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knew that “ Annie Laurie ” was the one 
song that Devereux had never sung since 
they carried sweet Annie Stratton out 
of the little weather-beaten church down 
the rough, frozen country road that 
wound between the bleak wind-swept 
February fields and laid her down to rest 
in the little cemetery on the hill. 


‘¢Maxwelton’s braes are bonnie! ’’ 


But why try to describe it. Words fall 
powerless before the pathos, the tender, 
yearning melody with which he sang: 
there was not a dry eye within sound of 
his voice. He faltered toward the end 
and fell back gasping. McCormick 
thought the end had come, but after a 
space Devereux again raised himself to 
a sitting position, and, still retaining his 
grip upon McCormick’s hand, began 
“ Home, Sweet Home.” 

McCormick knew—as well as if Dev- 
ereux had told him—that he was in spirit 
again in that little parlor in that home so 
many miles away. His brown-eyed lit- 
tle mother was playing the accompani- 
ment. How many, many times Mc- 
Cormick had heard the two in the days 
of his boyhood sing the old song! Mc- 
Cormick saw himself—a barefoot boy, 
sitting gingerly upon the edge of one of 
the old-fashioned, slippery haircloth up-~ 
holstered chairs; he could see the pic- 
tures in their black walnut frames upon 
the walls; the statuette of the Little 
Shepherd and His Sheep on the mantel. 
Above one door the bunch of peacock 
feathers, while above the other hung the 
motto “ God Bless Our Home,” worked 
with multicolored yarn upon cardboard 
framed in gilt and decked with a bunch 
of tissue-paper roses. He saw Devereux 
— just plain “Birdy” then — fresh 
cheeked, clear eyed, his arm placed lov- 
ingly around the little mother’s shoul- 
ders, while she with white taper fingers 
caressed with loving touch the old or- 
gan keys, as she sat rapt—listening to 
the voice of the boy she worshiped. As 
Devereux completed the first stanza, his 
voice failed him; his eyes—wild, shining 
—softened, and, as the nurse gently low- 
ered him upon the pillow, he whispered 
the one word, “ Mother!” and Birdy 
Devereux went home. 














ALONG THE POTOMAC. 


By FRANK E. CHANNON. 


LEFT the New Willard at’ Washing- 
ton, D. C., on Saturday at 6 p. m.; 
took an Avenue car to Georgetown; 

then changed to the trolley line which 
follows very closely the course of the 
river. In less than an hour I was at 
Cabin John Bridge Hotel, where I put 
up for the night. 

Next morning I was up with the sun, 
just managing to catch a passing “mule 
yacht,” as it slowly made its way up the 
canal. I smoked my briar-root and 
read contentedly, as the “ yacht” leis- 
urely sailed along, and at high noon I 
was at Great Falls. A good 50-cent 
fried chicken dinner, a long afternoon’s 
snooze, an evening on the porch, gazing 
out at the solitary store, with its 
BrEAD FOR SALE Here sign, and then, 
after a fine night’s rest, I was ready to 
start on the little expedition I had 
planned. I intended to follow afoot or 
afloat the historic Potomac River from 


.Great Falls to Mount Vernon. I was 


going to travel at my own pace; stop 
when I wished, and go on when I got 
ready. 

As a starter, I made my way gingerly 
over the lock of the canal on the 12-inch 
flood-gate, which blocked one end of 
it, then across the springy wire suspen- 
sion bridge, which spans one of the 
rock-bound arms of the river. The boy 
on the near side demanded a five cent 
toll, declining a kindly intended offer of 
double or quits. 

The sensation as one walks across this 
home-made bridge is very curious. It 
bounces and bobs under one’s feet in a 
most surprising manner. The bouncing 
becomes worse and worse, until the cen- 
tre is passed, when the jolts become less 
and less pronounced, and finally cease 
altogether as you reach the end and step 
off onto one of the huge boulders of 


which the country hereabouts seems 
composed. I followed a little foot-path 
that wandered amidst gaunt rocks and 
scrubby little trees, until I stood high 
up on the shore of the Potomac and 
looked out across its swirling, tempest- 
uous waters to the farther Virginia 
shore. 

The view, as I gazed up and 
down the river, was grand rather than 
beautiful. The country was wild in the 
extreme and it seemed difficult to imag- 
ine that I was only about 15 miles from 
the National Capital. A little farther 
up on the right bank, some hundred feet 
beneath me, a couple of anglers were at 
work. They were having splendid sport 
and during the fifteen minutes that I 
sat watching them I saw two fine speci- 
mens of the gamy bass safely landed. 
The river here abounds with toothsome 
fish, and all the way down to Little 
Falls I met the anglers in ones and twos 
with well-filled baskets. They fished 
mostly from the shore and landed their 
catch from amid the little eddies as they 
swirled and tossed in some cove or bend 
of the fast running river. 

The rocks which form the boundaries 
of the Potomac hereabouts are steep 
and high, and I found my progress so 
slow and laborious that I finally de- 
scended to the river level, some 100 feet 
beneath me; here the going was better 
and I found my path considerably less 
obstructed. I took matters very easily, 
halting every few minutes to drink in 
the glorious panorama that arose before 
me. The rushing river played soft mu- 
sic to my thoughts and I felt at peace 
with the world. 

A little farther down I left the river 
for a while and scrambled up its banks . 
again, as I wished to get another view 
at Log-wall Level, on the canal. I had 

















passed through it the previous day on 
my mule yacht and had been so im- 
pressed with its beauty that I felt I 
would be well repaid by another visit. 

I soon gained the towing path. Not 
a soul was in sight. The lock must be 
about half a mile across and is really a 
very fine sheet of water. On the oppo- 
site side the beach rose sheer up out of 
its clear depths. and was well covered 
with great masses of foliage, crowned 
with gigantic trees in many soothing 
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On the return trip I tried in vain to 
reach the bottom. The depth of this 
lake must be very great. An old coun- 
tryman, whom I met lower down the 
river, assured me that in some places 
the bottom never had been found; I can 
easily believe it. After wiping myself 
with an “air towel’ and donning my 
clothes, I again scrambled back to the 
Potomac and continued on my leisurely 
way. The country gradually became 
less and less wild and the water less 














THE FAMOUS CABIN JOHN BRIDGE. 


Amateur Photo by the Author. 





shades of green. They cast a pictur- 
esque reflection in the tranquil waters, 
and made me long for a swim. Why 
not? No sooner conceived than acted 
upon. I stripped and took a delightful 
header into the cool depths. Jt was fine 
and I struck out for the opposite shore 
at a leisurely stroke, Here I managed, 
after some little search, to find a landing 
place and drew myself up on the rocks 
to rest a while. 


turbulent. I passed two or three fellows 
in canoes, making up-Stream and dart- 
ing hither and thither among the rapids, 
and just before I reached Cabin John 
Bridge, an old waterman was ferrying 
a party of country women with their 
market produce across from the Vir- 
ginia shore in a big tub of a boat. 

it was half-past 11 when I reached the 
famous hostelry at Cabin John. The 
place was so delightfully romantic, and 
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there was so much of interest to hold 
one, that I determined to stay over there 
for the night. Having secured a room 
with a southern exposure (always get 
that when you are staying around the 
National Capital—it’s the correct thing), 
I made my way towards the little creek 
that rippled along at the bottom of the 
precipitous valley and which is spanned 
by the far-famed Cabin John Bridge. 
Taken either as an engineering or as 
an architectural triumph, the bridge is 
a great success. It is a magnificent 
structure, and I was very fortunate in 
getting a good clear picture of it. Fig- 
ures are generally uninteresting, but it 
is well to remember that this bridge is 
now the second longest single span of 
stone in the world. Until recently, it 
was the longest (but one at Luxem- 
bourg, Germany, now surpasses it). Its 
length, including abutments, is 450 ft.; 
its height above the little stream, 105 ft. ; 
the actual span measurement, 220 ft. 
The bridge was commenced by the Gov- 
ernment of the United States in 1857, 
for the purpose of carrying a conduit to 
supply the water of the Upper Potomac 
to the people of Washington; it was 
built amid the stormy scenes of the’ Re- 
bellion and finally completed in 1863. 
A very curious thing in connection 
with this span is the erasure of the name 
of Jefferson Davis, who, at the time of 
the commencement of the aqueduct, was 
Secretary of War. A good deal has 
been said and written of late regarding 
this childish action, and the blame, if 
blame it can be called, seems finally to 
have been placed upon the shoulders of 
Caleb B. Smith, at that time Secretary 
of the Interior. For a long period Gen. 
Meigs, the engineer, was supposed to 
have ordered this erasure, but the re- 
sponsibility has been finally shifted to 
the then Secretary of the Interior. In a 
recent letter to the Washington Star, 
W. R. Hutton, formerly one of the engi- 
neers of the aqueduct, wrote as follows: 
In June, 1862, at the request of the Secre- 


tary of the Interior, Caleb B. Smith, to whose 
Department the Aqueduct had just been trans- 


ferred, I accompanied the Secretary and a num- 
ber of the Members of Congress on a tour of 
inspection of the Aqueduct by way of the canal. 
Opposite Cabin John several of the party dis- 
embarked and walked to the bridge for a nearer 
view. Returning in hot haste, ‘‘Do you know,’’ 
said Hon. Galusha Grow to the Secretary, ‘‘ that 
rebel, Meigs, has put Jeff Davis’s name on the 
bridge?’’ Turning to me, the Secretary said: 
‘¢The first order I give you is to cut Jeff Da- 
vis’s name off the bridge.’’ A few days later 
I was appointed Chief Engineer of the Aque- 
duct. Not taking seriously the Secretary’s re- 
mark, I did nothing in the matter. A week 
later, Robert McIntyre, the contractor, ar- 
rived to resume his work upon the bridge and 
called to pay his respects to the Secretary. The 
Secretary said to him that they had put Jeff 
Davis’s name on tite bridge and he wished he 
would cut it off. ‘‘ With the greatest of pleas- 
ure, Mr. Secretary,’’ was the reply, and the 
contractor’s first work was to remove Mr. Da- 
vis’s name. 

The hotel here is a great resort of 
Washingtonians, the famous Conduit 
Road being one of the finest thorough- 
fares in the United States. It is mac- 
adamized nearly its entire length and 
forms an ideal route for automobiles and 
bicycles, which throng it in hundreds 
on Sundays and holidays. The hotel is 
a modern, up-to-date structure and 
around its spacious porches I lounged 
away the rest of the day. 

Nearly every one inquires the reason 
of the curious name given to this place, 
and on inquiry I found that “ John” 
was generally supposed to be an Indian, 
who built for himself a little cabin on 
this spot, away back in Revolutionary 
times. The name became twisted and 
now it is Cabin John, instead of John’s 
Cabin. 

Early next morning I continued my 
trip down the river, but had not traveled 
more than a mile ere I turned aside to 
“take in” the Chautauqua building at 
Glen Echo. This building stands close 
to the river and is constructed in a large, 
natural amphitheatre, created in the 
long ago by some upheaval of Nature. 
It is a very large structure, circular in 
design, the seats rising in tiers one 
above the other, like the old Coliseum 
of the Eternal City. It is fitted with a 
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magnificent pipe organ, with hydraulic 
power, and at one time was used as a 
branch of the Chautauqua Society, but 
now seems to have fallen into disuse and 
to be badly in want of repairs. 

I passed on through Glen Echo, with 
its pretty, well-kept pleasure gardens, 
dotted with Swiss chateaus; on, down 
the river; past the Dale Carlia Reser- 
voir, where I was ferried across the 
river to the Virginia shore, and soon the 
roar of waters told me that I must be 
close to Little Falls. These miniature 
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and I obtained some good pictures of 
the Maryland and Virginia country. As 
night fell, the lights of Washington be- 
gan to twinkle away off in the east, 
while all around me lay the peaceful, 
quiet country, dotted with myriads of 
scintillating lightning-bugs; and, when 
old Morpheus received me into his arms 
that night, my sleep was soothed by the 
murmur of the falls far below me. 

I was lazy the next morning, and did 
not breakfast until nine o’clock. Then 
I enjoyed a quiet hour’s smoke on the 














MOUNT VERNON, THE EVER BEAUTIFUL. 
Amateur Photo by the Author. 





cataracts resemble closely their bigger 
sister, but the country around is not 
nearly so wild. Just below the Falls is 
the Chain Bridge, which connects Mary- 
land and Virginia. I saw many anglers 
enjoying good sport, and all agreed that 
the black bass were unusually numerous 
this season. 

Perched high up on a bluff above the 
bridge, I found a capital hotel and here 
I located myself for the night. The 
scene from the veranda was magnificent 





porches, and it was 10:30 before I 
again resumed my travels. I thought at 
one time of striking inland for a few 
miles, in order to see Arlington (Gen. 
Lee’s old mansion) and the Army post 
at Fort Meyer, but finally determined to 
stick to my plans and follow the river. 

I made very slow progress, for the 
bank was intersected by many little 
tributaries and was often marshy and 
unpleasant for walking; I was not sor- 
ry, therefore, when I spied an old water- 
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man pulling his skiff down-river, close 


in shore. I hailed him and soon per- 
suaded him to take me aboard. I seated 
myself in the stern and rapidly drifted 
into conversation with the old fellow; 
he was bound for Cumberland’s boat- 
house in Georgetown, which is really 
West Washington. 

He pointed out to me the three curious 
islands, locally known as The Three Sis- 
ters. They enjoy a very sinister repu- 
tation and are generally shunned by 
both bathers and oarsmen; despite this, 
they annually claim a few victims. Only 
ten days before, two boys had lost their 
lives in the death embrace of The Three 
Sisters. The current, which runs swift 
and treacherous below the surface, is 
generally supposed to be the cause of the 
fatalities, so it is scarcely fair to blame 
the Sisters. 

Now the spires of Georgetown Uni- 
versity came into view and the hour of 
noon rang out from the big clock as we 
shot under the arches of the Aqueduct 
Bridge and made fast to Cumberland’s 
wharf. Disembarking, I made my way 
up the steep side street to Pennsylvania 
Avenue, where, at a corner lunch room, 
I satisfied the cravings of the inner 
man; then, returning to the boat-house, 
I hired an outrigger and sculled gently 
down the river. 

It is at this point that the Potomac 
Boat Club holds its annual regatta, and 
a finer reach of water it would be diffi- 
cult to find. It is an ideal course— 
straight, broad and well sheltered from 
the northwest winds by the Heights of 
Georgetown. 

I soon found myself among the ship- 
ping. A dozen four, five, and six-mast- 
ed schooners were lying alongside the 
stages, unloading great blocks of ice, 
which they had brought down from 
Maine. A little farther on and I was 
in the midst of the excursion fleet. The 
Newport News, a fine screw steamer 
belonging to the Norfolk and Washing- 
ton Steamboat Co., particularly attracted 
my attention. A siren warned me to 
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get out of the wash of the Charles Mac- 
alister, as she returned from her trip 
from one of the lower river resorts. 

I sculled slowly along, past the Arse- 
nal, where its blue-coated marines stood 
on guard, and then, standing out across 
the river to the Virginia side, rowed on 
toward Alexandria, which I wished to 
make before dark. I bent to my sculls 
with a will, for the shadows were fast 
deepening. 

The river here, I should judge, is 
fully a mile across and extremely pretty. 
In the receding distance I had a fine 
view of the towering Washington Mon- 
ument, as it loomed skyward; while 
nearer to me, the masts and yards of the 
ships made a pleasing background. 
Gradually these faded away and I be- 
gan to near the “ Sleepy City.” It was 
about 6 o’clock when I tied up at Wil- 
liams’ wharf, and, leaping ashore, 
walked up King’s Street. 

Poor old Alexandria! the rush and 
whirl of modern America seem to have 
passed her by. She is the butt of every 
Washingtonian’s joke; her slowness is 
proverbial. “ Have you any brothers?” 
I recollect hearing one comedian ask an- 
other on the Washington stage. “ No,” 
was the answer; “I had two, but one is 
dead and the other lives in Alexandria.” 

The place is a little behind the times, 
I must admit, but for all that it has its 
charms. It is quiet and old-fashioned 
and is hallowed by many memories of 
the great Washington. In the little 
church one can see the pew in which he 
worshiped, long before the city of 
Washington was thought of and when 
Alexandria bid fair to become the busi- 
ness city of the Potomac. I enjoyed a 
stay of two days at this quiet little city, 
and then, forsaking my outrigger, took 
the steamer for Mount Vernon. 

The marine ride down the historic 
Potomac is a grand one. The panorama 
which constantly spreads itself before 
one’s gaze is magnificent, and the short 
hour during which I stood on the. deck 
of the Macalister, as it sped down the 
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river, I shall never forget. Higher up, 
the Potomac was picturesque and wild, 
but here it became grand, magnificent, 
superb. The river constantly broadens, 
until, when at last Mount Vernon is 
reached, it must be fully 3 or 4 miles 
across. 

I visited the tomb of the Father of 
Our Country and looked into the same 
room that had once been hallowed by 
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his presence. Everything is kept in ex- 
actly the same condition as it was in Co- 
lonial days and I felt that I was indeed 
looking backward. 

I was fortunate in obtaining a good, 
clear picture of the mansion, and that 
evening I returned direct to Washing- 
ton, having enjoyed my few days’ re- 
creation as well as any holiday I can 
recollect. 


NATURE SUBJECTS FOR WINTER STUDY. 


By ALBERTA FIELD. 


“The habits of insects are very interesting mines of knowledge.’’—J. G. Woop. 


F, during the snow-bound months, you 

wish to do some interesting work 

along Nature lines that will not in- 
volve any physical discomfort, the many 
wonderful gall growths will furnish you 
with an abundance of material. Bird 
study includes a lot of exposure when 
the mercury has retired to the basement 
and you must seek the furred folks in 
their haunts if you wish to learn to what 
extent wild life is affected by existing 
conditions, and these conditions are not 
always conducive to personal comfort. 
Now, in the matter of the carefully 
housed insects inhabiting the galls, you 
have only to fetch some home—house 
and all—when you are out for a walk 
on a pleasant afternoon, and the rest of 
the work you can do at your own fire- 
side. If you are a close and careful ob- 
server, you stand a chance of making 
some valuable discoveries, but if not 
that, at least you will secure at first 
hand some useful knowledge of life his- 
tories that is worth much more to you 
than similar information gleaned from 
books. Of course it is delightful to sit 
in a well-stocked library and read the 
conclusions of specialists who are work- 
ing along one’s own line of study, but 
it is doubly fascinating to have a little 
experience all one’s very own. 
On the dried stalks of the golden-rod 





you will find at least two conspicuous 
galls—one round and solid, the other 
elongated and hollow. Put these in your 
basket to begin with, for they are of 
special interest to entomologists. By 
the way, let me say right here, never go 
to the woods without a basket stocked 
with a stout knife, a ball of string, a 
note-book and pencil and some small pa- 
per bags, and, if you are fortunate 
enough to possess them, a pair of field 
glasses and a small magnifying glass: 
you will soon find use for all of them. 
On the dried vines of ground-ivy (or 
Gill-over-the-ground, as it is often 
called) and the tangled meshes of the 
pretty five-leaved cinque-foil you will 
find globular galls about the size of small 
marbles. On twigs of the oaks, brown, 
cherry-like galls, and, if you search the 
fallen leaves, numerous leaf galls, all 
filled with active life. On the willows 
are some cone-like growths pretty for 
decoration as well as interesting to the 
gallist. On the blueberry there are solid 
excrescences that bend and distort the 
rugged stems; on the fragrant sweet- 
briar are some brown, mossy growths 
that resemble dried chestnut burrs, on 
which you are liable to prick your fin- 
gers if you are not careful; and on the 
blackberry stems are oval swellings that 
have a similar malicious tendency in the 
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matter of bristling armor. There are 
many more galls that one will discover 
when once he has an eye “ set” for such 
formations, but these mentioned are to 
be found in all sections of the country 
and are large and conspicuous enough 
to be easily seen, now that the leaves 
have fallen; but the limits of this paper 
will admit of a description and life his- 
tory of two or three specimens only. 
The maker of the gall on the black- 
berry canes is called Diastrophus nebu- 
losus and the structure is representative 
of an apartment house of insectdom. 
Late in summer along comes the builder 
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but she watches her chance and steps 
past the murderous barb wires set up 
for plant protection and thrusts deep 
down into the helpless canes her knife- 
like ovipositor and lays a number of 
very minute eggs. In due time these 
hatch out tiny white larve which are 
furnished with very effective mouth- 
parts with which they lacerate the plant 
cells and so obtain sufficient nourish- 
ment. But this act has an important ef- 
fect on the plant itself, for it calls into 
requisition the restorative action by 
which it is able to repair the damage 
caused by this unusual drain on its sys- 
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—a female, by the way, and let me here 
interpolate that it is an undoubtable fact 
that the fair sex of the insect world, be- 
sides performing their various maternal 
duties in the most exemplary manner, 
are also the “business promoters,” ar- 
chitects, and constructors of their order. 
Well, the dark-winged lady above re- 
ferred to comes along on a tour of in- 
spection and alights on a fresh green 
stalk. She is quite slight enough to be 
able to slip daintily between the cruel 
thorns that stand ready to impale in- 
truders if the opportunity presents itself, 


tem. The injury caused by the larve 
continues as long as their small or rather 
large appetites are unappeased, conse- 
quently the plant’s action also, and the 
result is this abnormal swelling about 
the afflicted stem. 

The small “ guests ” installed are each 
supplied with a separate cell, in which 
they lie curled up and as busy as young 
chickens attending to the matter of 
growing. Throughout the winter in this 
secure shelter furnished by these solid 
inclosures, the wee “ worms” feed until 
the surrounding walls are fairly honey- 
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combed. If the galls be kept in a warm 
room, the larve will change to pupe 
and emerge as flies in March or April, 
but under normal conditions they do 
not appear until later, when the black- 
berry stalks are filled with fresh sap to 
supply food for another year’s brood. 
If you wili carefully cut one open, you 
will be able to watch the progress of 
affairs. Early in the spring you may 
find larve, pupz and perfect insects at 
the same time. If the fly is mature 
when you open his cell, he will look like 
a small black bundle without much form. 
Take him out tenderly .onto a bit of 
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and face a thorough washing, using his 
first pair of legs for the work and draw- 
ing his “ hands” through his mouth and 
rubbing each side of his head vigorously 
exactly as does a cat. With the next set 
he rubs down his waist and chest and 
uses his last pair to scrub and polish his 
already shining round abdomen, until 
you fancy that if he were a contortion- 
ist he would be able to see his face in 
it. Next he daintily fingers and combs 
his antenne, patting them with delicate 
precaution, for do not they convey to 
him some of his most interesting sensa- 
tions—taste, smell and possibly hearing? 
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white paper and he will soon show signs 
of animation. First, one after another, 
he will open out his six legs, which re- 
semble a set of closed jack-knives; then 
he will push up his head, shake out his 
antenne and unfold his pretty wings, 
and there you are. But do give him a 
drop of water, for, according to my ob- 
servations, he comes into existence ac- 
companied by a mighty thirst. After he 
has drunk his fill he will prepare to make 
a careful toilet, for, like all the rest of 
his kind, he is a consummate dandy. He 
will begin operations by giving his head 





His last act is the unfurling and putting 
into proper form his shimmering, iri- 
descent wings, and when this is accom- 
plished he is up and away. 

Now the householder on the oak leaf, 
which you may find snugly tucked away 
in some convenient fence corner, is an 
insect of the same order but the struc- 
ture is quite unlike that on the black- 
berry. The globular, hollow brown ball 
contains fewer guests and is somewhat 
more intricate of construction. The 
husklike outer shell contains within a 
small round ball composed of nutritive 
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tissues. Within this developes 5 or 6 
white larve and it is held in place by 
numerous fibrous threads like guy-wires 
which run from the central cell to the 
protective outer shell. These small chaps 
pupate in this cosey chamber but it is 
the perfect flies, as in the case of the 
blackberry insect whose strong man- 
dibles are brought into requisition to cut 
a passage to the outside world. A de- 
serted blackberry gall is completely tun- 
neled with neat passageways, each fly 
preferring, evidently, to furnish his own 
special exit. On the oak gall you will 
find but one small hole, these bits of flies 
being of a mind to go out at the same 
door. 

The pretty reddish gall on the cinque- 
foil is made by a fly which scientists 
have named Diastrophus potentilla and 
indicates that, for all his habitation is 
builded on quite different lines, he is 
nearly related to the wee chap who 
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Camping days are only about four 
months distant now; so let’s get together 
to make our next trip the most enjoy- 
able of any we have yet taken. We 
hazard the guess that nearly every read- 
er of Sports AFIELD is eagerly looking 
forward to vacation days, and counting 
on spending a good share of them 
a-camping. And we are confident that 
the few who have no trip in prospect 
are kicking themselves mentally and 
wishing they were younger or older, or 
not tied down by something or other; 
but to us lucky ones of the majority 
we would repeat the request that we 
shall, as Hank, the guide, would say, 
“help one anur-r.” 

No one person is qualified to say what 
is just the right or the wrong way to 
conduct a perfect camp. We all have 
our little tricks in setting up a tent, a 
stove, a cot or what not. Some few of 
which tricks we have ourselves origi- 
nated, or at least so we fondly imagine. 

Yet if there be a person who goes 
a-camping without learning some new 
wrinkle he should know, or unlearning 
something hé shouldn’t, that person is 
either the wisest man in the whole world 
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dwells on blackberry shoots. It is a 
spongy affair inside and contains an in- 
ner cell in which resides a single larva— 
an exclusive little party evidently but 
one who is quite as instructive in his life 
history as are any of his relatives. 

The gall on the blueberry is some- 
what similar to that on the blackberry, 
save that it takes a-different form, and 
is more protective, for at the time that 
the blueberries are taking on a pinkish 
color the gall assumes the same delicate 
tint and is easily mistaken for a ripening 
berry. In the winter it turns brown 
again, but still furnishes ample nourish- 
ment for the small larve developing be- 
hind its extremely hard walls. 

All of the gall insects can easily be 
raised in captivity and it is a pity there 
is not more attention given them, for 
they are unmistakable evidence of the 
wonderful ingeniousness of Nature un 
der the direction of the Divine Creator. 
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or the most conceited fool; for usually 
one is never so confident of his ability 
to quickly master the principles of 
woodcraft and camping as on the first 
trip. Of course there have been many 
fine articles published on the subject— 
several of which we have almost memo- 
rized; but the trouble with all of them 
is that they present only one man’s view 
of the subject, and, after all, we are 
frank to say that what little knowledge 
we possess of camping has not been 
gleaned to any great extent from books. 
So let us hear from the readers of 
Sports AFIELD concerning this always 
interesting topic. Write a letter—ten 
lines or ten hundred—on anything per- 
taining to woodcraft; tell us of your 
early mistakes and how you corrected 
them; about that favorite method of 
cooking fish; your ideas on setting up 
camp; where you go, etc. In fact, any 
of the thousand and one wrinkles that 
will be of help to brother campers, and 
if you don’t know anything about the 
subject at all and wish information, ask 
questions, and, bless your heart! a dozen 
readers will come forward and gladly 
tell what you desire to know. 
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THE AUTOBIOGRAPHICAL SCRIBBLINGS OF A HUNTER AND TRAPPER. 





By TREDWAY H. ELLIOTT. * 


CHAPTER XXXIII. 
I Become a “Land Shark.”’ 


. SUPPOSE that Un- 

I cle Abe was perfectly 
in the right to feel ag- 
grieved because I 
did not fall in 
heart and _ soul 
with his moon- 
shining enterprise 
—which, from his 
© wn viewpoint, 
was perfectly le- 
gitimate and certain to make money for 
us both. It was simply a case of putting 
his experience against my capital and 
such arrangements are made in the busi- 
ness world every day. From the partial 
view of his face obtainable through the 
smoke of the torch, I could see that his 
disappointment was likely to find expres- 
sion in remarks not pleasant to hear; so 
I thought it best to temporize a bit—at 
least until we are again safely out of 
that cavern. It was barely possible that 
he would put out the light again and 
slip away in the darkness, leaving me to 
follow as best I could. 

“Sounds like a good thing, Uncle 
Abe,” said I meditatively ; “ you see, the 
trouble is that the business is all new to 
me; I don’t know one thing about whis- 
key till it’s put in a bottle. How do I 
know that you can make a salable article, 
or that there’s no danger of overstocking 
the market? What little money I’ve got 
came mighty hard, and I don’t want it 
to go easy. You'll have to give me time 
to think this over—and maybe I will 






want some advice from Williams. I sup- 
pose he’s all right?” 

The old man agreed that he was. In 
jubilant tones he expressed his perfect 
willingness to leave everything to his 
good neighbor’s arbitration. “Dud Wil- 
liams has done drunk a sight of my 
whiskey, an’ he knows sech stuff as that 
don’t go beggin’ for buyers hyar in these 
hills. That’s right! Ax Dud if I ain’t 
puttin’ ye next to the richest deal a feller 
ever had. Shucks! I knowed me an’ 
you'd hitch up on this bizness. We're 
same as pardners, right now.” 

Personally I was not so sure of that, 
but I let matters stand as they were and 
hinted at the need of getting out of the 
cave while there was yet daylight for our 
cliff climbing. The return trip did not 
seem so long or so dangerous, but I was 
glad enough to get back to the cabin, 
where we found supper awaiting us. 
The people of these hill regions have not 
vet outgrown the belief that geese were 
designed by an all wise Providence to 
supply soft resting places for toil-wear- 
ied humanity, and for that matter neither 
have I. There’s nothing quite so accept- 
able as a “ goose-hair ” bed to T. H. EI- 
liott, after a long, hard day’s work, and 
I presume it suits me the better because 
my manner of life has permitted few op- 
portunities to enjoy such luxury. Any 
way, Mother Green’s idea of hospitality 
included the provision of a feather bed 
for the guest of honor, and he was bare- 
ly given time for an after-supper smoke 
before Uncle Abe suggested, “ We all 
mought as well sleep some.” My watch 


* This singularly interesting biography, from the pen of a seasoned trapper and hunter, began in 
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indicated a few minutes before 6, when 
the fire on the hearth was banked deep 
with ashes and the tallow dip blown out. 
I glanced at it once more, when—only a 
few minutes later as it seemed—the old 
man stumbled out of bed and again 
struck a light. It was then a quarter 
past 7. “ Anything the matter?” I asked 
sleepily. “ Not a blame thing, only it’s 
mornin’,” he replied; “derned if you 
don’t sleep the easiest of any feller I ever 
seed—not a snore or a snort all night 
long ; nothin’ but plain, ole sleep.” 

Uncle Abe was anxious to ride back 
with me that morning, that he might the 
earlier hear Williams’s decision of the 
momentous question to be brought before 
him; there was but one way to escape 
him, and the alternative cost me an all- 
day’s ride. I made a pretense of having 
some business to transact at the county 
seat and for reasons of his own the old 
mountaineer decided against going to 
town. I had mounted in readiness to start, 
when the girl, Minta, ran out of the door 
and nimbly climbed to the top rail of the 
yard fence. ‘“ Move yer. hoss up this 
way, please, sir,” said she, “I’m aimin’ 
ter ride with ye fur as the second hol- 
ler,” and the next minute she was 
perched behind the saddle, quite undis- 
turbed by the momentary prancing of 
my surprised animal. “ Mam wanted me 
ter tell ye somethin’,” she half-whispered, 
before we were out of sight of the cab- 
in; “ don’t ye make no deal with Daddy, 
fer the Revenues hev done spotted the 
still, an’ are jes’ holdin’ off till they kin 
ketch him runnin’ of it. Thar’s fellers 
watchin’ the house ev’ry day, an’ smellin’ 
round fer smoke. Daddy kaint make a 
run, ’cause he’s got no cawn; but if you 
buy him cawn, he'll fire up an’ git 
ketched.” I promised her I would be 
discreet and see that Uncle Abe was not 
put in the way of trouble, and presently 
she slid to the ground at a point where 
the trail split in twain and darted out of 
sight up a steep slope as nimbly as a 
ground squirrel. 

That seemed to be a morning full of 
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experiences with little girls;.for I had 
not ridden a half-dozen miles before I 
came upon another sitting beside the 
road and crying bitterly; she was sever- 
al years younger than Minta—in fact, so 
young and so very little that I wondered 
how she came to be there alone. “ Dack 
in dah,” she sobbed, in answer to my 
questioning, and pointed to a yawning 
hole under a big shelving rock. “ Jack? 
—is it a dog?” I queried. “ Dog name 
Billy—Dack dah, too,” was the reply; 
she had ceased crying now—perhaps 
cheered by companionship and _ the 
knowledge that I took an interest in her 
woes. I dismounted and peered into the 
gloomy opening, but its depth was be- 
yond fathoming. Jack could not have 
fallen in, because the miniature cavern 
ran back nearly on a level. I listened 
and could hear a curious scratching and 
growling, with an occasional forcible re- 
mark in a boyish voice. 

“What have they got in there, little 
one?” 


The baby face again puckered griev- 


ously: “ pole-tat—dat’s what—an’ me 
doan’ like poletats.” 

I couldn’t blame her for crying. Sor- 
row was to be her portion, even though 
Jack returned victorious from his sub- 
terranean quest. I shouted to the boy 
and he eventually showed himself but 
the dog refused to follow. ‘“ Here, 
Jack,” said I, “take your little sister 
home and let that polecat go.” He was 
instantly ready for an argument, urging 
that a skunk skin was worth 6 bits, that 
he needed the money, and that it didn’t 
hurt little girls to cry; Billy was good to 
stay in that hole till Christmas or get his 
game, and he’d be dadgummed if he’d 
ever go back on that sort of a dog! We 
finally compromised the matter to the sat- 
isfaction of all parties—Jack pocketing 
a dollar .and consenting to take his sister 
home on my horse, while I walked along 
within reaching distance of the bridle. 
It was only a few hundred yards, and 
the last I saw of Jack, as I rode on, he 
was streaking it back to join Billy—mak- 
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ing as good speed as a chubby pair of 8- 
year-old legs could muster. 

I never visited Uncle Abel Green 
again. The revenue officers continued 
their watch upon his cabin for some 
weeks without results, save that the old 
man became alarmed at their persistence 
and eventually moved out of the neigh- 
borhood, joining one of his numerous 
sons over in North Carolina. Two or 
three years afterwards I visited the cav- 
ern with young Williams, crept once 
more along that decaying log, ventured 
the length of that dismal passage to the 
chamber in the mountain’s innermost 
heart—and found nothing. The still and 
all its appurtenances were gone. 

The last weeks of my first fall sojourn 
in the hills were spent in assisting Wil- 
liams to make his home more habitable 
for the cold months. Some rough lum- 
ber for ceiling, a few yards of canvas 
and a bit of bright wall paper trans- 
formed the interior amazingly, and a few 
dollars spent in carpeting was the best 
investment I ever made. Without ques- 
tion Mrs. Williams was the proudest 
woman in the hills when our work was 
finished. Again there was a pilgrimage 
of the neighbors to gaze upon these new- 
ly blossomed wonders, and again the 
cabin was so crowded with guests that 
I had to care for the late comers. I left 
my own little shanty in the rough, for I 
intended occupying it only a few months 
each year. Carpets and wall paper are 
well enough for a permanent home, but 
out of place in a temporary camp. 

An engagement, made some months 
before, prevented me from wintering on 
my newly acquired property. Moneyed 
friends of Sanford had clubbed together 
for the purchase of wild lands in the 
Southwest, and I was to be their resi- 
dent representative and purchasing 
agent. It was not a regularly salaried 
position, because I declined giving the 
business my entire time or even pledg- 
ing myself to stick to it consistently two 
days in succession. What I wanted was 
a trifling interest in the lands secured 
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and the outcome was that I went into 
the company on the ground floor. Our 
concern was regularly incorporated with 
$50,000 capital stock, nine-tenths paid 
and the other tenth represented by my 
experience and good judgment. I met 
the other stockholders at Cairo on Christ- 
mas Day, 1897, announced my plans and 
mapped out the territory which promised 
best, and was given full power to make 
contracts and sign checks against the 
company’s deposit in a St. Louis bank— 
said deposit to at no time exceed $10,000. 
In other words, I was trusted $10,000’s 
worth and no more. As I shall not again 
allude to this feature of the deal, I want 
to say that I have since paid out com- 
pany funds in sums aggregating nearly 
twice the original capital stock and have 
not drawn a dollar above my own right- 
ful share of profit on sales. During the 
last five years a regular allowance for 
expenses has been granted me, but prior 
to that the only compensation for my 
work and worry was the knowledge of 
growing landed possessions on the re- 
spective tax books of a dozen counties in 
three States. 

There is a corner of Missouri which 
notches down into Arkansas with the 
Mississippi River as its eastern boundary. 
I have heard Dunklin County’s peculiar 
location explained by the statement that 
it slipped down over the State line at 
the time of the big earthquake that gave 
us Reelfoot Lake and the St. Francis 
Sunk Lands. I have also heard it said 
that the county consists of three-fifths 
mud-hole, five-eighths swamp and the 
rest deep water, but I am willing to 
leave these matters to the historian and 
geographer. I have little interest in 
Dunklin, outside a certain strip of ridge 
land where there were once sawmills 
and will some day be a number of very 
fertile farms, and here it was that the 
first sunrise of 1898 found me following 
out a dimly-blazed survey, quite alone 
and particularly anxious to avoid com- 
pany. It was not generally known that 
the land was on the market or there 
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might have been other prospective pur- 
chasers acquainting themselves with its 
boundaries. My only weapon on this 
trip was a .22 Winchester rifle, light and 
easily carried, yet heavy enough in the 
bore and charge for such game as I was 
likely to see. Anywhere in this region 
there is a possibility of encountering 
deer, especially on the ridges in winter 
time, when the neighboring lowgrounds 
are overflowed, but I was afoot and did 
not care to burden myself with venison, 
while the “tenderfoot” idea of killing 
game solely for the glory of it was never 
mine. The middle of the day was wel! 
passed before I fired a single shot, and 
in the meantime I had found every blaze 
still left along that old survey for a dis- 
tance of 3 miles, locating section cor- 
ners and divisions, and incidentally not- 
ing where the lumberers had reached 
out and “swiped” great slices of tim- 
ber from adjoining tracts. Twice I had 
been compelled to make détours around 
flooded flats, and was now approaching 
a belt of thicket and canebrake which 
impressed me as being the border of a 
considerable swamp. The corner I was 
now seeking could not be far away, but 
it had to be found, even if I waded neck- 
deep in reaching it. 

It was not long before I found myself 
crawling on hands and knees through 
a tangle of briars and pausing every few 
yards to consult my compass. There was 
a great deal of fallen timber in the way, 
so long down that only stubs of limbs 
projected from the trunks, and over these 
clung tangles of grapevines and green- 
briars. Where the persimmon, dogwood 
and water-oak bushes did not stand as 
thick as hair on a dog’s back, the growth 
of fireweed and other annual vegetation 
seemed thicker still. I was glad that 
it was too late in the year for snakes, 
for this was ideal ground for moccasins 
and diamond-back rattlesnakes. Pres- 
ently I noted, just above my head, the 
trunk of a big oak that had lodged in 
falling, and now, barkless and weather- 
bleached to a spectral gray, offered a 


practicable bridge above the thicket. It 
lined correctly with the compass, so I 
climbed one of its supporting limbs and 
sat astride the trunk to rest. Fifty feet 
nearer its butt a red-oak sapling lifted 
its russet leaf-crowned head above the 
log, festooned with morning-glory and 
wild cucumber vines; the tangle stirred 
and rustled as I gazed, and through its 
interstices I caught a glimpse of tangled 
fur. Again the branches and vines shook 
—parted—and the bullet head and green 
eyes of a panther seemed to glide out 
upon the log. 





CHAPTER XXXIV. 
Lead in 30-Grain Pellets. 

I had fancied myself long passed the 
time when wild beasts of any kind pos- 
sessed power to startle me, but there 
was something so subtle and serpent- 
like about this apparition, and it took 
me so completely by surprise, that for a 
moment I was mentally upset. There is 
so little to fear from a panther that I 
have yet to meet an experienced hunter 
inclined to credit these brutes with a de- 
cent share of courage. No doubt they 
possess ability to put up a good fight, but 
I have never known of a case where it 
prompted an attack on mankind. Their 
appearance is terrifying enough, how- 
ever, and this fact is sufficient ground 
for all the fanciful stories told and writ- 
ten about them. A wounded panther 
will fight if it sees no chance of escape, 
and a coon or a woods mouse will do 
as much and just as readily. After the 
first instant of surprise, my scalp re- 
sumed its normal feeling and the shiv- 
ers quit chasing up my spine. I was 
woefully sorry that the rifle in my hands 
was no bigger of bore ; even the .25 Rem- 
ington would have served admirably. A 
.22 short cartridge was never intended 
for panther shooting—never! Think of 


the baby charge it holds—a 30-grain 
bullet and 3 grains of powder! 

I was bound to shoot at the brute if 
he held his position long enough to give 
me a chance—three or four seconds at 
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the outside—and I also intended placing 
the little bullet where it would do the 
most good; but never for an instant did I 
dream of more than stinging him into 
speedy flight. The eye was a tempting 
target and I pulled trigger with full as- 
surance of a steady hold. I have no rec- 
ollection of hearing the report, but I can 
still see the mad leap of that panther a 
third of the way towards me along the 
log, where he crouched and clung while 
I fired two more shots in quick succes- 
sion. Lucky chance guided the lead, for 
I was now firing at the bulk of the tar- 
get, not particularly frightened but still 
feeling an anxiety to witness the next 
move in the game. At the second shot 
he rose erect on his hind-feet, clawed the 
air frantically a moment and crashed 
down among the bushes below. It was 
not a jump but a sprawling fall; yet I 
was not prepared by wknessing it for 
that which immediately followed. The 
panther seemed to be crazed with pain; 
here and three he thrashed through the 
tangle, springing full tilt against the 
yielding saplings, turning somersaults 
among the vines and occasionally rear- 
ing and falling back like a vicious 
bronco. For such mad actions there was 
but one plausible explanation—he was 
blinded: a chance bullet had dashed the 
sight from his remaining eye. 

Common pity demanded that the brute 
should be killed—but how? As I waited 
and watched until he became quiet from 
exhaustion, my lack of confidence in the 
little rifle’s killing power momentarily 
decreased. ‘The belt axe I had used in 
fresh-blazing lines would do the work, 
but I could not risk bringing myself 
within striking distance. The panther’s 
hearing was doubtless as keen as ever 
and there was no question but that he 
was mad enough to fight a circular saw. 
It was the rifle or nothing. Full of 
doubt, I at last drew careful aim at the 
base of his ear and he fell as though 
struck by a thunderbolt; still I could not 
believe him dead and fired a half-dozen 
shots into his side back of the shoulder 


before venturing from the log to note 
results. In later years I have learned 
more about the effectiveness of .22-cal- 
ibre rifles. Everything depends upon 
holding them straight. Owing to the 
chance position of the animal’s head, the 
two eye-shots had ranged too low to 
strike the brain, otherwise the first of 
them would have done the work. Since 
then I have killed a half-grown bear 
with a single 22 Short through the head. 
and would today travel many miles for 
a chance to repeat the experience. 

The outbreak of the Spanish-American 
War found me much too old to enter the 
service—a source of heart-breaking re- 
gret, for the Elliotts have an hereditary 
fancy for military life. I once took the 
trouble to read up on the family history, 
and learned that there was fighting blood 
in our veins as far back as mention of 
the name can be found. Sir Walter 
Scott speaks of the Elliotts and Arm- 
strongs as allies in many raids on their 
neighbors, both Scotch and English; and 
in later days the two families have fur- 
nished English-speaking nations with 
generals, colonels and captains beyond 
number. It is sad to think that their de- 
scendant (for my mother was an Arm- 
strong) should have passed the prime 
of his strength during years of peace, 
with no chance of living up to the family 
traditions. I visited Cuba and Puerto 
Rico before the army of occupation was 
recalled, and two years later attempted 
to ship out of Galveston on an English 
mule transport for South Africa, but was 
denied the privilege of witnessing war- 
fare even from the viewpoint of a non- 
combatant. Maybe my half-brother, Lit- 
tle Dave, will be more fortunate. He was 
not quite 14 when news of the Battle of 
Manila came, but it prompted him to 
write me that he was going to run away 
and enlist the next winter—which did 
not come until the war was well over. 
He is now keeping close track of current 
happenings and fondly hopes matters will 
turn out to his liking within ‘a couple of 
years. His letters show he is playing 
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no favorites. Japan, Germany or Eng- 
land, he is as ready to do battle with one 
nation as another, and with the best of 
good feeling for all. Father’s second 
wife was an O’Brian, and the Irish are 
generally ready and cheerful fighters. 

A silly desire to see something more 
of the world possessed me while in 
Puerto Rico, and led to my wasting time 
and money in a trip to Central America. 
I was at Port Limon, Costa Rica, just 
long enough to arrange for passage back 
to the United States in a fruit-carrying 
boat, and if possible would have gotten 
away sooner. The Americans at that 
port laughed at my idea of hunting in 
the interior. In fact, there is practically 
no game in that country worth killing, 
while the intense heat prohibits anything 
in the nature of outdoor sports. It is a 
choice between roasting on open ground 
or smothering and sweltering in a jun- 
gle. A single day ashore satisfied me. 
Probably I would have found the climate 
of South Africa quite as disagreeable, 
but this Costa Rican experience was for- 
gotten when the war fever caught me 
again. 

An opportunity to do a little scouting 
in the enemy’s country came my way in 
the winter of 1901. Our company had 
bought some valuable timber lands on 
Cache River the year before, and I re- 
ceived news that quite a lot of our best 
cypress and ash was being cut by thieves. 
I had found it, as a rule, inadvisable to 
hire local agents to guard our property 
rights. Lawyers and real-estate men 
usually ask non-resident owners a good 
price for their services and can rarely be 
depended upon to get out in the woods 
often enough to learn what is going on. 
The better way (and the cheaper) is to 
gain the friendship of some trapper or 
small farmer in the neighborhood and 
have him look after things as a matter 
of accommodation. In the present in- 
stance I depended upon the watchful- 
ness of a fellow named Wright, who had 
himself sold many rafts of Government 
timber in the days when stealing from 
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Uncle Sam was a reputable industry. 
Rheumatism had disabled him from hard 
work and he was now managing a cattle 
and hog ranch—a business which kept 
him almost continually in the saddle. He 
first wrote me of the thievery early in 
November, but I took no steps in the 
matter for several weeks. I had been 
planning to cut over this same body of 
timber, knew that the logs could be got- 
ten to market only by rafting when the 
river was at a high stage, and was well 
enough content to have volunteer assist- 
ants doing the preliminary work gratis. 
Just before Christmas the waters com- 
menced rising and Wright notified me 
that the time for action was drawing 
near. Not wanting my presence in the 
country suspected, I timed my going so 
as to reach Wright’s place late one Sat- 
urday night. This enabled me to look 
over the grovhd on Sunday, when the 
men were not at work, and I found they 
had been improving their week days to 
very good purpose. Something like 9o,- 
000 ft. of logs—most of them cypress— 
had been cut and banked on the river 
and nearly all were now in the water 
and securely blocked together with pin 
and splice-pole. Another day would 
about finish the job and make all ready 
for a trip down the river. Meanwhile 
I would find me a reliable helper in the 
business ahead—as Wright did not want 
to antagonize his neighbors by appearing 
in the matter—and keep myself carefully 
in the background. Tuesday morning be- 
fore daylight I was again at the river. 
The last log had found place in the raft, 
which had been floated downstream a 
few rods and now lay alongside the bank, 
held by shore ropes at front and stern. 
Not 50 yards away an angry red blotch 
in the gloom located the timber-thieves’ 
camp-fire. Six men were sleeping 
around it, soundly, as becomes honest la- 
borers after a day of hard toil. One of 


them was still slumbering when I last 
saw them—let us hope that he eventually 
awoke refreshed and was not sadly dis- 
turbed by the news his fellows had to 
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tell. The others were on foot by the 


time I had stirred the embers into a - 


flame. 

Said I: “My name is Elliott, and I 
represent the owners of this timber. Yes- 
terday I notified the County Sheriff of 


lows who may try to make trouble—so 
it’s best to take this disappointment as 
easily as you can. You have done a lot 
of hard work, but very few people in my 
place would feel disposed to pay you for 
it; however, if you will select any one 


“The County Sheriff is to meet me here at sunrise,’’ I said to them, “prepared to arrest any of you 
fellows who may try to make trouble,"’ 


t Drawn by CARL MAUCH. 


this work, gave him the names of the 
men who were doing it and told him I 
would take possession of the raft this 
morning; he is to meet me here at sun- 
rise, prepared to arrest any of you fel- 


man to go along and help with the raft, 
I will hand him the money for cutting 
these logs as soon as I get them scaled. 
That is my offer—you can take it or 
leave it.” 
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I turned my back on the men and 


walked down to the river and in two’ 


or three minutes a big, double-jointed 
fellow followed, helped cast loose the 
lines and boarded the raft with a pike- 
pole. He proved to be just the man I 
needed, as he knew the river and piloted 
us safely down to Clarendon, and in the 
final settlement I paid him well for his 
time. 

This is the only one of my adventures 
that ever found its way into the papers. 
I saw it in print several times and the 
circumstances were always exaggerated, 
telling how I stood off the thieves with a 
shotgun at imminent risk of my life. As 
a matter of fact, my gun was all the 
time on the raft, I put up no bluff, and 
the men never offered a threat or as 
much as a protest. Nearly all of them 
have since been employed by the com- 


pany as loggers and proved capable and 
willing hands. 


CHAPTER XXXV. 
Happenings and Plans. 


Of late years I have grown into the 
habit of spending the late summer and 
early fall at my little home in North 
Carolina, fishing and hunting with the 
younger Dud Williams, who is now mar- 
ried and has a promising family of his 
own. The Williamses have prospered, 
having paid for their land and bought 
more adjoining, and have steered clear 
of the popular fallacy that the value of 
country real estate is bettered by remov- 
ing its timber and plowing the surface. 
Some of these days they will reap a for- 
tune from their oak and soft woods and 
meanwhile they are not wearing them- 
selves out at farm work. My original 
log cabin has been replaced by a four- 
room frame house and I have topped 
some of the taller trees around it as a 
precaution in event of windstorms, but 
the only flowers and shrubbery in my 
yard are of the natural wild growth. 
There is not much use of a man trying to 
improve upon the handiwork of Nature. 
If I live to see a helpless old age, I in- 
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tend passing it here in the companion- 
ship of tried and true friends. As yet, 
however, I am pretty well able to take 
care of myself and as spry as the ma- 
jority of men who are several years past 
the half-hundred mark. My sight is no- 
ticeably failing, though I still cling to 
the rifle and manage to do fairly good 
work with it. As an instance I will re- 
late a little happening of last winter, 
down in Louisiana. I was experimenting 
on that trip with an automatic .22, but 
up to that time had had no chance to test 
the possibilities of the quick-firing sys- 
tem. There were plenty of squirrels in 
the woodland I was looking over—most 
of them the big, sluggish reds or fox- 
squirrels, which offer too easy a mark to 
be missed by the first shot. My chance 
came in canoeing down a creek. As I 
turned a bend, 3 mallards were sighted 
on the water 100 yards ahead, and | 
killed 2 before they could rise and 
bagged the other with a third shot. It 
is lucky for the game that such guns 
were not invented 30 years ago, and I 
guess it was well enough, too, for the 
hunters of that day. The old muzzle- 
loaders brought us all the meat we 
wanted and without materially endanger- 
ing the supply. Under present condi- 
tions, without discussing possible further 
improvement in firearms, our game is 
bound to vanish like an icicle under a 
July sun. The only hope of saving a 
mere remnant lies in game preserves and 
long terms of continuous protection. 
Shortening open seasons only means a 
greater amount of powder burned each 
day of their duration. 

Since commencing this autobiography 
I have been asked by many readers to 
recommend a locality where good hunt- 
ing may still be found—and by good 
hunting I mean plenty of game, large 
and small, just as we used to find it in 
the olden time. If I knew of such a re- 
gion, nothing short of death or severe 
sickness would keep me away from it. 
A successful hunter nowadays must be 
something of a specialist, willing to re- 
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strict himself to a single species of game, 
and to travel, frequently, long distances 
to find it. And he must prepare himself 
for many disappointments. I have long 
had in view an expedition to Alaska 
after bear, and I look forward to sport 
next fall among the wild-fowl along the 
Gulf Coast. Occasionally I make a spe- 
cial trip for deer to grounds in Louisi- 
ana or Arkansas, and two years ago I 
drifted into the Choctaw Nation in tur- 
key-gobbling time and had reasonably 
good success. But as a regular occupa- 
tion, hunting is no longer profitable. 

On the other hand, I now find pretty 
fair trapping on streams that were con- 
sidered “ played out” Io years ago. The 
coon and mink have been given a rest 
and a chance to multiply. And there is 
just as much fun as ever in matching 
wits with a wary old otter—pulling him 
out of your trap and guessing the possi- 
ble length to which his pelt will stretch. 
November and December are my trap- 
ping months and [ spend them wherever 
the most promising sign has been discov- 
ered during the summer, depending on 
reports from others to some extent but 
principally upon my own observations 
while traveling in the pursuance of other 
duties. The value of the furs caught, 
is no longer a prime incentive; but still 
I work as hard as in other days to 
stretch and “cure” the pelts properly. 
Visitors at my camp are not under the 
necessity of eating baked coon or pos- 
sum, but will likely find these dishes in- 
cluded in the bill-of-fare. It is hard ac- 
quiring new tastes in one’s latter years 
—besides, What is better than a young 
coon or a fat possum? 

Were my life to be lived over again, 
there are a good many happenings I 
would like left out of it. I have made 
lots of mistakes—some of them serious 
and dearly paid for. Few people can 
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truthfully claim otherwise in their own 
behalf. I have lost months and years in 
blind wanderings; but of far greater 
value and more sincerely regretted were 
the friendships gained and then thrown 
aside, as a child discards an old toy for 
the new. Sometimes I think of questing 
back along the trail for familiar faces, 
but the dread of finding myself forgot- 
ten is a sufficient restraint. On the 
whole, it were perhaps better to have 
lived as I did, alone—forming no con- 
nections for Death’s breaking, aspiring 
to nothing that would cause others sor- 
row in its accomplishment. I was born 
in the woods, spent the greater part of 
my days under the shade of whispering 
leaves and swaying branches, and ask 
nothing better than to live on in the same 
way, until the inevitable summons calls 
me to a forest grave. 

No one can be more astonished than 
myself at the unexpected length to which 
these recollections of mine have 
stretched. I commenced—let me say, 
not unsolicited—with the intention of 
crowding all in four or five chapters at 
the most, and here I have more than 
doubled that number thrice over and 
now find the last of all the hardest to 
write. There are so many camps and 
hunts I might have told you about; so 
many wearisome trails traveled ; so many 
old stories listened to and worthy of a 
second-hand relation. I can better un- 
derstand, now, how men and women, 
worthy and estimable in all other ways, 
have fallen victims to the writing habit 
and thereby lost the esteem and respect 
of their fellows. It is easier to make a 


line shot than one level with the bulls- 
eye, and the rule applies to literary work 
as well as target practice. Range counts 
for nothing—the bullet that stops at the 
right spot is the one that gets the meat. 
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ON THE RED ROAD. 


By HENRY L. KINER. 


T was a hot July 
afternoon: so 
hot that the 
universe ap- 
peared to be 
boiling over 
around the 
edges. Lillian 
sighed as she 
picked over the 
strawberries 
she had gath- 
ered for sup- 
per. “It’s the 
last in our little 

patch,” she said, talking to herself—a 

habit into which she had fallen through 
being much alone. ‘I do feel a little 
sad about the prospect of leaving the 
country, after all. George wouldn’t have 
sold the land, but for me.” She looked 
from the open window by which she sat. 

Her listless attitude fell from her like a 

garment. 

Out upon the red Oklahoma road—a 
quarter of.a mile off—two men had 
halted their horses. They had not met 
by chance, as no horseman had gone by 
the house. The open window was within 
a few rods of the road. Both the horses 
were headed the same way, proving that 
they had arrived together. The men 
cast frequent looks toward the little 
paintless pine cottage. They appeared 
to converse with great earnestness. 

Lillian McDonald was alone. There 
wasn’t another house in sight, in the sea 
of prairie. Her young husband had 
brought her to this new land directly 
after their marriage. They had lived 
here two years. The loneliness had so 
worn upon Lillian, that George had sold 
out. He was fortunate in receiving a 
good figure. They could return to their 
old home in Illinois with something sub- 
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stantial to show for their two years of 
exile. The money for the farm was in 
the house! George had gone to the 
nearest notary—a ranchman five miles 
away—with the purchaser of the land, 
to make out and acknowledge the deed. 
Lillian had signed in blank; everything 
goes in a new country. 

Lillian arose and went to the door. 
She did not step outside. The road ran 
straight east and west past the cottage; 
but half a mile to the west it made a 
long détour to the north to avoid a 
slough. She could see three miles along 
this road. George was not in sight. 
She looked at the clock: he had been 
gone but an hour and twenty minutes. 
What had caused her to so particularly 
note the time? Did some murmur of the 
gods warn her of trouble? 

She lingered and looked. The men 
on horseback could not see her. 

But what was the use? Five miles. 
An hour and twenty minutes! It would 
require half the time to reach the ranch; 
they were probably making out the pa- 
pers now. She could not expect George 
before an hour more had elapsed. She 
resumed her seat at the window and 
took up the pan of strawberries. There 
were the men yet—evidently in consulta- 
tion. Her fluttering fingers smashed the 
berries and stained her hands. She 
ceased trying to pick them. 

The money was in the little dugout, 
beneath the southwest corner of the cot- 
tage, where the butter and milk were 
kept, and which was to be a place of 
refuge in a cyclone. 

Three thousand dollars. It was all 
they had, except a few horses and cows. 
George expected to sell the horses and 
cows to the ranchman who was a notary. 
The man who bought the land would not 
move upon it till the following spring 


























and would not want the stock now. The 
notary would also buy the grain and 
hay; he was rich; he always bought the 
surplus of settlers leaving the country. 
People come and go in every new coun- 
try. The stayers prosper. 

“O! God protect me!” 

Lillian’s helpless hands fell inertly into 
the pan of strawberries, smashing the 
great red fruit into a pulp. 

Lillian, looking from the window, had 
seen the men end their consultation, pull 
their hats far down over their faces and 
ride toward the house. Her heart al- 
most stood still as they approached. 
Would they go past? O! pray that they 
’ may! They are almost opposite !—they 
halt their horses—they dismount. They 
tie their horses to the posts in front of 
the cottage. They stand close in beside 
the horses—their backs to the house— 
and produce from their pockets immense 
handkerchiefs. They proceed to muffle 
their faces in the folds. All doubt as to 
their purpose was dissolved by this last 
act. 

Lillian had a wild notion to rush into 
the cave and get the money and cling to 
it at the risk of her life. A moment’s 
reflection showed her that this plan was 
folly —a wanton waste of her own life, 
which these desperadoes would not hesi- 
tate an instant to take. “Indeed, even if 
she should offer no resistance, they might 
slay her. Dead people tell no tales. 
Her only chance for life lay in non-re- 
sistance. 

She thought of the treasure in the 
cave, as their only means of support. 
Without it, they must become objects of 
charity with their relatives, on their re- 
turn to the old home in Illinois. It was 
amost humiliating prospect. Shethought 
of George’s despair, when he returned 
from the notary’s. She thought that he 
might blame her, for not having made 
an effort to conceal the money. Re- 
morse seized her. The men had con- 
ferred up the road there for half an hour. 
It was ample time. Why hadn’t she 
occupied the time in hiding the money? 
That is just what George would ask her. 
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Surely there must be some way to con- 
cealit. She had had time to dig a hole 
in the bottom of the cave, conceal that 
money in it, cover it, and smooth it over 
with milk crocks, to appear like the rest 
of the bottom. Then there was the 
chimney, and the bedding! Many ways 
opened to her, now that it was too late. 
If she had but made an effort, George 
could not blame her; but he could with 
reason blame her for sitting idly—doing 


nothing. 


One of the men raised the saddle 
slightly from his horse and pulled a bag 
from beneath it. Throwing this over his 
arm, he joined his companion. Each 
had his right hand in his hip pocket, as 
they paused at the open door. 

“Hello!” exclaimed one, roughly. 


Lillian made no response. She did 
not move. 

“Hello, in there!” It was the same 
voice. 


In her extremity, Lillian’s heart made 
a breathless prayer. Instantly her eyes 
fell upon the bed in the northwest corner 
of the room. She looked down into the 
pan of berries. An inspiration seized 
her. She smeared her face with the 
berries. 

Silent as a spirit, she glided to the 
bed, and in a moment was beneath the 
covers. 

“Hello! Isn’t there anybody at 
home?” It was the same rough voice. 
The man did not knock, as the door was 
wide open. 

“Ts that you, Doctor?” Lillian asked 
feebly. 

‘“‘No, it isn’t the Doctor,” said the 
man. ‘Sick, be ye?’’ added the man. 
With that the two stepped inside. 

““O! why doesn’t the Doctor come?”’ 
moaned Lillian, tossing, and, suddenly 
sitting bolt upright—staring wide-eyed 
at the men. 

“Great Snakes! she has smallpox!” 
roared the rough-voiced man—“ she’s all 
broke out!” 

Run? They fell over each other and 
over their own feet to get away. They 
almost stampeded their horses in their 
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fright. As it was, the beasts became so 
excited that they swept down the road 
as soon as mounted, like ‘a double-bar- 
reled whirlwind. 


When George heard the story from 


her lips, he laughed long and loud. 
Then he chucked her under the chin 
and said: 

“You are a red, radiant success, Lil- 
lian!” 


A LITTLE VISIT TO EL PASO. 


By HELEN GRAY. 


OWHERE will the 
lover of the everlast- 
ing hills find a more 
beautiful little city 
than that of El Paso, 
Texas, with its deep 
blue sky, its purple- 
shadowed hills, its in- 
vigorating, health- 
giving air. 

El Paso, with its 
some 30,000 inhabi- 
tants, sits gracefully 
on the south bank of 
the Rio Grande—that 
is, when there is a 
“rio.” Occasionally 
a mere thread of sand 
separates the two 
great Republics, and 
boys play baseball in 

the bed of the historic stream. 

El Paso is one of the gateways into 
Mexico, the land of legend and tradition 
—the treasure-house, Humboldt calls it, 
of the world. Nearness to this alien 
land is one of the interesting phases of 
the place. Many a one has obtained his 
first peep of the Aztec world from here. 

“El Paso to Mexico,” in front of a 
trolley car, greets the eye of the stranger. 
The journey is only five minutes, the fare 
only five coppers, and then ?—a whiff of 
another world. So one joins the crowd, 
and draws nearer to the magnificent 
Sierra Madre Mountains of Mexico, and 
turns his back, for the nonce, on Old 
Glory. Not New York nor Chicago nor 
New Orleans—but El Paso—can boast 
of an inter-national street railway. A 




















bridge, and then one is on Mexican soil ; 
but, before that, an ancient cathedral, set 
high on a hill, has attracted the atten- 
tion. It numbers more than three cen- 
turies and its white cross looks strange 
in its nearness to a great circular build- 
ing, about which crowds are gathering— 
the bull-fight ring. It is prayer in the 
morning and bull fights in the afternoon 
of a Sunday in Mexico. The Juarez ring 
is considered a very good one, and that 
it is graciously and enthusiastically pa- 
tronized, equally by visiting Americans 
and Mexicans, there are thousands to 
testify. Bull fights and cock fights are 
drawing cards beneath the tri-color flag 
of Mexico. 

There are curio shops to be visited, 
not of exceeding great interest—save, to 
femininity, those that display drawn- 
work. The market-place and the jail 
must not be forgotten; after which one 
says Good-bye to the pointed white hats 
and mantillas of Mexico, and the low 
white buildings, and turns his eyes a bit 
satisfyingly towards the gay little city 
across the way, over which flies the Flag 
of the Free. 

But there are other diversions in El 
Paso. If one be ambitious, he may arm 
himself with a good walking stick and 
scale the heights of Mount Franklin, 


which treeless upheaval reaches down: 


even within the limits of the city. The 
great, gaunt mountain, with its gulches 
and gullies and valleys and vales, has a 
noble beauty of its own, despite lack of 
vegetation. There are feathery grasses 
and yuccas and cacti to be seen and 
great rugged rocks; and in the spring- 
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A GLIMPSE OF THE RIO GRANDE NEAR EL PASO. 





time delicately petaled, vari-colored flow- 
ers. The Mexican goat-herders, tending 
their flocks, add no little to the zsthetic 
picture. 

One may take the electric cars and 
enjoy a delightful ride to the smelter, 
along the edge of the river. El Paso is 
a great mining centre and ores from Old 
and New Mexico, Arizona and other 
parts are sent here for reduction. There 
is plenty of romance connected with the 
country hereabouts. Under the Spanish 
régime, the site upon which El Paso now 
stands was once the ranch of Don Ponce 
de Leon. Beautiful vineyards and or- 
chards covered the land, also picturesque 
irrigation ditches. The best wine in the 
country was made here then, and the 
fruits were, as they are today, noted for 
their sweetness. Then too, in stage- 


coach days, the Comanche Indians made 
El Pasoans a bit uncomfortable by their 
robberies and massacres. 

El Paso is the only important city 
located on the Rio Grande, and to speak 
of the Rio Grande without mentioning 
“Lasca,” is to argue one’s self of an un- 
poetical turn of mind. Ever since that 
everlasting poet chanced to pass this 
way— In Texas, down by the Rio Grande 
—the rhyme of the river has been 
“Lasca.” You may perchance come up 
with her wraith, when through your 
mind run the rhythmic lines: 


“T want free life, and I want fresh air; 

And I sigh for the canter after the cattle, 
The crack of whips, like shots in a battle, 

The mélée of horns and hoofs and heads, 

That wars and wrangles and scatters and spreads, 
The green beneath and the blue above, 
And dash and danger and life and love— 

And Lasca!’’ 


THE LOG JAM. 


Do you know the blackened timber? 


Do you know that racing stream, 


With the raw, right-angled log jam at the end? 
And the bar of sun-warmed shingle where a man may bask and dream, 
To the click of shod canoe-poles round the bend? 
It is there that we are going, with our rods and reels and traces, 
To a silent, smoky Indian that we know: 
To a couch of new-pulled hemlock with the starlight on our faces, 


For the Red Gods call us out and we must go!—Rupyarp KIPLING. 











DAYS WITH THE SHORE BIRDS. 


By F. HENRY YORKE, M. D. 







CHAPTER IV.—WILLET AND OTHER MATTERS. 


S the wind blew half a gale next morning, with 
dashes of rain at intervals, we kept indoors all 
day, and the afternoon found us again in the 
smoking-room. 

‘Joe, let us have your experiences with willet in 
the Western States, where the migrations are con- 
stant,” said Jack. 

“That’s right, Jack! Of all our shore birds none 
are so regular in their longitudinal limits, none so well diffused 
© over their line of flight, nor so tenacious in keeping their own 

_ environment. In fact, fewer willet stray off their beaten track 
than any other shore bird I know. Take the Rocky Moun- 
tains for the western boundary and the Mississippi for the 
eastern; outside of this area rarely can a bird be found until 
you strike the Atlantic Coast flight. A similar trait is observed in our cinna- 
mon teal, the Mississippi being the line of demarcation; eastward of which they 
are rarely seen. 

“A few years ago I was hunting on the Brazos River, north of the Texas 
and Pacific Railway, late in October. We had had bad weather—storms, heavy 
rains and fogs. One morning, after it had cleared, I started out to prospect; 
many flocks of black-breasted plover were flying and several other large birds 
sailed and wheeled over the rolling ground. The first flock that came within 
range were Eskimos, out of which I crippled 2; while searching for one which 
fell off some distance, I observed a willet approaching; I dropped down in the 
first cover I could find and killed it. At the report of the gun several flew up 
from different parts of the prairie, fluttered a short distance and sailed down 
again. The willet I had shot proved of service; for it fell close by the curlew 
I was searching for. Upon my approach, the other birds took flight and flew 
off some distance before again settling down, when they alighted beside some 
gopher hills around which several had collected. I watched them for some 
time and noted some patches of buffalo grass by the hills, with a few cacti in- 
terspersed among them. I walked over and drove them out and then set about 
making a blind behind one of the hills—placing my dead birds upright with a 
weed under the head to support them—and awaited results. I had learned by 
experience that on bright, clear days they are hard to approach, either by crawl- 
ing or walking up to them; but on damp, muggy days they are not so shy, 
although they usually manage to keep just out of range. When on the wing 
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it is different, as they will often fly right 
over you, if you remain motionless, even 
though you be in plain sight. I like to 
drop on one knee and keep quite still, till 
I raise to shoot. They fly with a quick 
flutter of their wings resembling some- 
what a Bartramian sandpiper or upland 
plover, but with a slower movement— 
sailing every now and then, especially 
when about to alight. A call of Pil-wil- 
teet!—p-e-e-t! with a long-drawn-out 
call, ending sharply, will at once attract 
them—causing them to turn towards 


’ you, either fluttering their wings faster 


or sailing in. The shyer the bird, the 
more easily it appears to respond to a 
call, if the genuine note be uttered and 
the gunner remain motionless. The eye 
of the bird seems to be searching for the 
bird whose cry it heard, oblivious to any 
still object; but the slightest movement 
instantly puts it upon the alert. The 
plaintive cry of any bird will attract 
willet quicker than any other sound. A 
knowledge of this and other points, 
gained by observation in the field, forms 
the education of the hunter and tends 
materially to swell his bag. 

“No willet appearing for some time, I 
shot at several flocks of plovers that 
passed near me; one flock swung back 
to some winged birds which fluttered 
upon the prairie—giving me 2 fine doub- 
les in quick succession. Whilst engaged 
in picking up the scattered birds, I saw 
several curlew and willet circling over 
the prairie, evidently disturbed and un- 
easy. It struck me at once that my 
rapid firing was the cause; so I fired 
several more shots and began to call— 
getting down out of sight. They re- 
sponded; I fired again and more birds 
appeared—circling and sailing in every 
direction. Upon the approach of a pair, 
I fired at them right and left—killing one 
but missing the other. More came and 
I soon had several more shots, calling 
vigorously all the time. Thus for at 
least a half-hour they circled around me 
until I had about a dozen, when the flight 
dwindled off and they sailed away, drop- 


ping here and there over the prairie. I 
. 
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now picked up my birds and stuck them 
up with my other decoys—making a 
much better show. Half an hour proba- 
bly passed before I saw any birds, when 
two approached which easily decoyed. 
Several singles and pairs came at inter- 
vals, so that by noon I had quite a fair 
bag. They never came in force again 
wheeling around me, but evidently to the 
feeding grounds they had been disturbed 
from, returning in singles and pairs and 
decoying easily.” 

“The rapid reports of your gun whet- 
ted their curiosity and they came to see 
what was the cause of the unusual com- 
motion; after that was accomplished, 
they had no further use for you. Those 
which came in later were birds you had 
disturbed from their feeding places around 
the gopher hills; or some who were in 
the habit of feeding there,” said Jack. 

“That was my opinion at the time,” 
replied Joe, ‘“‘and I regretted not having 
a red handkerchief or something with 
which to flag them, so as to re-excite 
their curiosity. And now, Doctor, let 
us hear from you.” 

“‘Joe’s story reminds me of an incident 
that occurred some 7 years ago,’ I re- 
plied. ‘During the latter part of Sep- 
tember I was prospecting with a fellow 
naturalist on the Mouse River, southwest 
of the Turtle Mountains in North Dakota. 
It is an odd river, for you can go north 
up-stream as well as south: it all de- 
pends on whether you are near its source 
or not. It rises in Assiniboia, runs 
southeast into North Dakota for about 
80 miles and then turns backward and 
crosses the Line again in Manitoba some 
40 miles from its first crossing into the 
States, taking an eastern course into 
Lake Winnipeg. The country is broken, 


_with sand dunes interspersed here and 


there upon the rolling prairie, stretching 
away to the distant hills. The frequent 
appearance of curlew, godwit and willet, 
which we observed every day scattered 
over the plains, occasioned repeated dis- 
cussions, resulting in our starting one 
morning for a tramp after them. We 
stowed away some lunch in our pockets, 
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filled our belts with shells, dropped the 
usual tin cup and lamp with about 4 
ounces of alcohol in a side pocket (for 
our cup of coffee) and struck out just as 
the sun was peeping above the horizon. 

“I well remember the morning. A 
storm had swept over us the previous 
evening—one of those sharp, vivid ones 
so common in the Northwest—followed 
by a dashing rain which only enhanced 
the freshness of the pure air of that de- 
lightful climate. We agreed, as we 
strode through the tangled grass, to 
shoot nothing but large birds—leaving 
such small fry as sandpipers, phalarope 
and plover alone, unless our search 
should end in barren results. Barren 
results, did I say? We meant so far as 
the birds we were in quest of were con- 
cerned; for a naturalist, after a day’s 
tramp over any country, never has barren 
results. Things unexpected present them- 
selves to your view and you are ofttimes 
made happier by some fresh discovery 
than by obtaining that which you pur- 
posely set out for. My companion was 
an able entomologist and he contended 
that, to be a good ornithologist, one must 
be conversant with all sciences. Too 
many ornithologists confine themselves 
to the classification of the species only— 
leaving the habits of the birds to others. 

‘‘We walked for probably an hour be- 
fore we discovered any birds, when my 
companion caught sight of a willet sail- 
ing over a sand dune and alighting some 
distance away upon a bare spot, where 
approach was impossible except in open 
view. We decided to separate, pass up- 
on both sides of it and risk a long shot 
when it flew—hoping to thus alarm 
others in the neighborhood. It flushed 
some 60 yds. away, giving my compan- 
ion a shot, who dropped it with a charge 
of 6’s. 
birds appeared over the prairie to the 
north of us, evidently startled by the 
noise, After a few short flutters they 
dropped again to earth and by the move- 
ments of their wings we easily recognized 
them as willet and godwit. We tried the 
same tactics, getting 1 godwit—the willet 


At the report, several single 
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flying ahead of us and alighting in a 
bunch. This time my companion circled 
around them, endeavoring to drive them 
over me; but they swung off to the 
north, except one which he killed. This 
scattered them and they flew about half 
a mile before they settled down again 
but much farther apart. While walking 
over to them we jumped and killed a 
godwit—2 more flying up at the report. 
This time we were more fortunate in 
passing upon each side—going entirely 
by them; then turned and walked rapid- 
ly in towards them. Two flushed, com- 
ing towards me, followed’ by another as 
the gun cracked. We now picked up, 
flushing another ahead of us, and, calling 
the stragglers who were circling over us, 
bagged 2 more. ‘That’s encouraging!’ 
said my companion—‘4 godwit and the 
rest willet. If we can only flush the rest, 
make ’em find another flock and then 
stir up a few godwit to mix up with 
them, we will get some shooting. Look! 
away there to the north!’ he exclaimed. 
I glanced in that direction and saw about 
20 birds, circling and dropping down 
about a mile away; by the movement of 
their wings we knew they were neither 
willet, godwit nor curlew. ‘Hawks!’ I 
said, after a pause; ‘let us go over and 
investigate.’ 

“ By the time we had gotten half-way, 
they had all settled down on the prairie 
and we had stumbled on to some more 
willet, which we drove as before, killing 
2, when they got mixed up with another 
flock. For some reason they were hard 
to approach and we sadly missed a few 
godwit, for they will respond to calling 
more easily. We followed until we had 
about a dozen willet ahead of us, but 
bearing away from the hawks, which 
were still flying around. ‘Let us drive 
them to the hawks,’ I said. They did 
not require much persuasion, for the 
next time some flushed, they wheeled 
and headed in that direction and we soon 
had them all going that way. They ap- 
peared desirous of joining the hawks, 
which at our close approach had become 
alarmed and were now circling in the air. 
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We pushed rapidly forward—now shoot- 
ing a hawk with one barrel and a willet 
with the other, as they circled around 
us. This we kept up for a short time, 
until the hawks had circled up in the air 
out of range and the willet and godwit 
had drifted off, not caring to rise so high 
in the air. The hawks, which we recog- 
nized as Buteo Swainsonii, we killed for 
dissecting purposes—the main flock be- 
ing scattered all over the prairie, with 
here and there a curlew, godwit and 
willet; for we had found a good many 
birds feeding with the hawks, besides 
those we had driven to them. 

“About noon we halted by the banks 
of a creek, where we made a hot cup of 
coffee and attacked our lunches, for the 
walking had sharpened our appetites. 
Whilst eating, we watched the hawks 
slowly returning to the place we had 
driven them from—plainly showing that 
some attraction in the shape of food was 
present there. ‘Hello!’ said my com- 
panion who had finished his lunch and 
was examining the birds with a critical 
eye, ‘Do you call that a jack-curlew?’ 
(tossing a bird towards me). ‘No,’ 1 re- 
plied, after a short scrutiny, ‘it’s not N. 
Hudsonicus but L. hoemastica. You 
must have killed it—I don’t remember 
picking it up.’ ‘Maybe. It’s a dandy, 
any way. If it were only in spring 
plumage, what a prize it would be!’ 
‘Yes, I wish we had 2 or 3 to dissect,’ I 
replied, ‘but we'll have a picnic with 
those Swainson hawks; they must have 
something good to feed on that draws 
them back again.’ ‘We’ll surely find 
out tonight, if not before. Let’s go over 
and investigate.’ 

“We returned to our former shooting 
ground, killing a godwit and 2 Bartram- 
ian sandpipers on our way. Soon we 
got the hawks circling as before. We 
did not wish to kill more hawks than we 
had use for, so let them go. . We found 
a few single curlews, chiefly of the Hud- 
sonian variety, which we mixed up with 
the willet, driving them on our way back 
and securing several more before night. 
But we solved the food question before 
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we started for home. The hawks upon 
our approach were jumping about catch- 
ing grasshoppers—even running after 
them with outstretched wings; so we re- 
frained from shooting more than we 
wanted, in order to save the farmer’s 
best friend of the much abused Buteo 
family.” 

“I always shoot a hawk whenever I 
get the opportunity,” said Joe. 

“ Don’t do so again, unless you know 
the particular kinds which are prejudicial 
to the farmer and hunter alike,” said 
Jack. 

“Which comprise the Buteo family? 
Do they not warrant the abuse usually 
heaped upon all hawks?” enquired Joe. 

“‘There are many redeeming qualities 
in the Buteo or buzzard family, which 
ought to protect them more than any 
other of the hawk spicies. Of the red- 
tail or hen-hawk we have 4 divisions: 
the Western, Eastern, Krider’s and Har- 
lan’s—the red-shouldered, zone-tailed, 
white-tailed, Swainson and broad-wing. 
All have the 4 outer primary quills 
emarginate on inner web, except Swain- 
son and the broad-wing which have only 
3. We ought to include with them the 
rough-legged and ferruginous hawks, 
they having the tarsus feathered to the 
toes. They feed upon mice, snakes, 
moles, shrews, rabbits, gophers and chip- 
munks—the Swainson and broad-wing 
killing game or snatching up a chicken 
now and then from the barn-yard, when 
hungry or during the feeding of their 
young. Of course you know that a 
young hawk stays young a long time, 
being fed by its parents until fully feath- 
ered and able to prey for itself. The 
farmer really should not object to this 
slight “tax levy,” considering the im- 
mense amount of vermin they destroy; 
but, like the woodpeckers and so-called 
sapsuckers—the greatest friends the 
farmer and nursery-man have—a ban is 
placed upon them and they are merci- 
lessly slaughtered everywhere. The 
Harlan’s and the rough-legged buzzards 
produce the black hawk ; the latter being 








feathered to the toes while the former is 
bare.” 

“What, then, are the farmer’s worst 
enemies?’’ enquired Joe. 

“They all help him more or less. 
However, the worst hawks, both to 
farmer and sportsman, are the duck 
hawk, sharp-shinned, Cooper’s, Richard- 
son’s merlin and the goshawk. The 
duck hawk and the goshawk, not being 
common in the U. S. except during the 
duck migrations, do not trouble Uncle 
Sam’s game much; but northwards 
through the British Possessions they kill 
many young ducks, ptarmigan and 
grouse: They leave the Far North 
when cold weather sets in, following the 
migration of our water-fowl to the South. 
The Richardson merlin kills for pure 
mischief. I have seen one strike and kill 
5 mud-hens, one after the other, in flying 
half a mile—dropping them as fast as 
killed and only bearing off the last one. 
They strike them in the centre of the 
back, carry them a rod or two and then 
let them fall dead upon the water—dart- 
ing after another and another in the 
same manner so long as they are in the 
air. The only safety for the coot lies in 
dropping into the water, where the mer- 
lin will not touch them—although they 
frequently dip down at them, endeavor- 
ing to force them upon the wing. Usu- 
ally the ducks and coots dive at their 
approach—thus saving their lives. The 
merlin is often called the bullet hawk, 
owing to its swiftness—a title he has 
rightly earned. The goshawk and duck 
hawk strike their prey both on the water 
and on land, as well as in the air—an 
occurrence well known to all water-fowl,”’ 
replied Jack. 

“T see you both are ready champions 
for the hawks. Will you take up the 
cudgels for the crow?” said. Joe, in a 
bantering tone. 

“I can give you a few good qualities,” 
said Jack. “Although the saucy fellow 
pulls up the corn, steals and breaks up 
the nests of turkeys, grouse and quail, 
he bobs up serenely after nesting with a 
penitent face and devotes himself to cut 
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worms and other obnoxious insects; be- 
sides acting as a general scavenger where 
dead carcasses abound. But take your 
pet Bob-o-link, which delights you with 
his little catchy song as he flits from the 
top of the highest weed on the prairie in 
his yellow, white and black livery. Nest- 
ing being over, he lays aside his fine 
colors, and, dressed in yellowish brown, 
skips southward to the rice fields, where 
he and his companions devastate the 
crops to the extent of millions of dollars, 
hired hands being employed to shoot 
and force them out. But to return to 
our willet. In my description of the 
willet you must bear in mind that, to- 
gether with the rest of the bay birds, I 
am only describing the Atlantic Coast 
flight; whereas, the willet, together with 
many of our shore birds, are as common 
on the Pacific Slope as they are in the 
vicinity of Barnegat and Cape Hatteras. 
The willet also frequents high places, 
being found on tablelands and marshes. 
up to 6,000 ft. above sea-level. It is 
common in South and Central America, 
following the coast from the Gulf of 
Mexico to Nova Scotia; but as I before 
remarked rarer on the New Jersey 
marshes, where it was once abundant. 
I was much interested in the way you 
both made the godwit and curlew assist 
you in decoying the willet. I should 
never have thought of using one bird to 
help decoy another. I would like to 
know, however, whether the game could 
be worked on the old birds or were they 
young birds whose curiosity was first 
excited?” enquired Jack. 

“‘Undoubtedly the young birds were 
more easily attracted, probably many of 
them had never heard a gun fired near 
them before, but they were not all young 
birds which decoyed. I could tell that 
by a glance at the bill, which you know 
is much shorter in the young. The same 
failing—curiosity, inquisitiveness, call it 
what you will—exists in the godwit and 
curlew, and you will, I think, find it a 
common trait among Western birds, in- 
habiting the wild prairies. 

(Zo be continued.) 
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A decade before the Civil War, or, to 
be more exact, along in the early 50’s, 
two sturdy young mulattos—for mulat- 
tos they were—took a _  north-bound 
Mississippi River steamboat at a Mis- 
souri port and left it at Reed’s Landing 
—a small town on the Minnesota side, 
opposite the delta of the Chippewa 
River, and again re-embarked on a 
small steamer which plied the latter 
stream and whose destination was Eau 
Claire, Wis.—6o0 miles away and at that 
time head of navigation. This was, as 
you know, before railroads had been 
built into that part of the United States, 
and rivers were our principal highways. 
Upon reaching Eau Claire, these men 
procured such supplies as they needed 
and could carry in packs and headed 
for the hardwood timber—intending to 
find a satisfactory place and make for 
themselves a home there. They selected 
a spot near a small stream, known as 
; Wolf River, where deer, bear, wolves, 
{ partridges and squirrels were plentiful, 
and there “threw up” a log cabin about 
12x36 ft. and one story high. About 
this time one of these men concluded to 
‘return to Missouri and did so—leaving 











IN NORTHERN WISCONSIN FORTY YEARS AGO. 


By C. 8S. ELLISON. 


his chum (whose name, by the way, was 
John Mathews) in possession of the 
claim, where he remained for about 20 
years, or until, as he expressed it, 
“neighbors got too thick.” There were 
only 3 or 4 squatters within as many 
miles, but this number was too many for 
Mathews, and he sold out and went to 
Eau Claire, intending to go West and 
find a location where neighbors were 
fewer. While at Eau Claire a dry 
goods merchant named Wm. Smith in- 
duced him to occupy a room over the 
store. Burglaries were at that time be- 
ing committed about the city, and one * 
night Mathews, hearing a noise below, 
took his .48-56 Winchester and crept 
quietly down the stairs into the store. 
He could see that a rear window was 
open—a man’s form showing in the 
moonlight as he crawled through the 
opening. Mathews raised his Winches- | 
ter and fired. As he was never known | 
to miss anything, the burglar dropped | 
dead below the window. The following 

day the police found the fellow’s com- 

panion secreted under the store counter, 

awaiting an opportunity to escape. They 

proved to be notorious Chicago cracks- 
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men. But let us go back to the Wolf 
River cabin. 

The writer was living with his parents 
at Eau Claire, and, during one of 
Mathews’ annual trips to town for sup- 
plies, formed his acquaintance and was 
invited to return with him to his home, 
which he did—spending several weeks 
there and many times later repeating the 
visit. His cabin consisted of 4 rooms 
in a row, the 4th being a store-room and 
standing separate and distant about 10 
ft. from the others, yet in a line—one 
roof covering all. In this provision 
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room beyond was neatly piled full of 
good, dry maple and birch wood, every 
stick sawed a certain length and split to 
uniform size. Owing to my lack of or- 
der in household affairs, I was always 
getting into trouble with my friend. I 
had a habit of going to the woodshed 
and bringing in one more stick than I 
placed in the stove, and this extra one 
was left on the floor for future use, but 
it was no sooner deposited there than I 
was told to return it “where it be- 
longed.” Every stool or bench, every 
tool, every cloth, tin, dish or other arti- 














A MINNESOTA DEER HUNT.—The Home of a Friendly Settler. 





room was always to be found a year’s 
supply of smoked, dried or salted veni- 
son, pork, partridge, squirrel, fish, etc., 
a barrel of flour, maple sugar, salt, etc. 
Across the 10-foot court and in his sit- 
ting and sleeping room were 2 clean 
and cosey bunk beds and a home-made 
table with seats. Next back of this 
came the dining-room and_ kitchen, 
where every spot was so well scoured 
that I have often wondered why it was 
that the Sapolio folks overlooked it in 
their search for something illustrative 
of the merits of their article. The next 


-cle belonged here or there, and “ here” 


or “there” it must be placed or trouble 
followed. 

Deer were very plentiful and Mathews 
might have shot hundreds every year, 
had he chosen to do so, yet he killed no 
more than were actually needed for use. 
Bear, mink, otter, muskrats, badgers, 
wolves, lynx, etc., did not fare so well, 
as the big pile of pelts, at any time to be 
found at his cabin, testified. 

My first visit was during November, 
about 1870. There was a few inches of 
snow on the ground. I was very anx- 
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ious to go after deer; so the afternoon 
of the second day we shouldered our ri- 
fles and Mathews led me to the edge of 
a swamp and about a half-mile south to 
a lodged windfall—that is, a large tree 
which had blown over and lodged in the 
forks of a larger one. This I was told 
to walk up, to about 30 ft. from the 
ground, and keep still and watch. He 
sat on the ground in a thick clump of 
bushes, not wishing to do any shooting. 
I had remained on my perch for nearly 
an hour and was beginning to get fussy, 
when I heard a noise in the leaves. I 


shot at a deer; but, during my stay of 4 
weeks on this trip, I managed to kill 3 
fine deer. With Mathews’ assistance, 
we could have easily killed 30; but he 
needed none for his own use and would 
not be a party to any needless slaughter. 

One October morning, after a light 
fall of snow, we went to our accustomed 
locality, where, by the way, Mathews 
had already planted a salt lick—and 
found the ground strewn with hair and 
blood and bearing every evidence of 
wolves having killed and-eaten a deer. 
This suggested a wolf hunt or rather a 
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A MINNESOTA DEER HUNT.—Our Camp in the Black Duck District. 














looked, but could see nothing. My 
heart beat and pumped harder and loud- 
er, until I felt that it was making more 
noise than the rustling in the bushes. I 
stood this several minutes, until I could 
endure it no longer and called to 
Mathews. Just then a rabbit scampered 
away and Mathews roared with laugh- 
ter. I had had a violent attack of buck 
fever with no buck in sight. It so 
pleased Mathews and so flustrated the 
writer that we returned to the camp for 
the day. Up to that time I had never 


wolf killing. We shot a deer, disem- 
boweled it—leaving the entrails on the 
ground—and hung the carcass to a limb 
high enough from the ground so that 
the wolves could reach no more than 
the head and that only by jumping. The 
tree from which we suspended the 
deer’s body was in an open space, where 
the moon shone brightly. We then re- 
tired to a sheltered spot a few rods away 
and built a platform in a tree and wait- 
ed. We had a long wait—it being near- 
ly midnight before our reward came to 
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us (although we could hear wolf howls 
in all directions shortly after dark and 
all through the night). To those who 
do not know, let me say that in the dry, 
clear atmosphere of Wisconsin on a cold 
night to hear a wolf howl is not evi- 
dence of wolves being within shooting 
distance, as I have plainly heard the 
puffing of a locomotive when I knew 
positively that no railroad track was 
nearer than twelve miles. This seems 
impossible, but any resident of Northern 
Wisconsin will vouch for the truth of 
my statement. Because of this fact, 
Mathews and I were “kept guessing.” 
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“ Don’t move a hair—keep quiet.” An- 
other howl from far away and then an- 
other and another until it seemed to me 
that the very trees howled. In less than 
I5 minutes there were nearly a dozen 
wolves near that deer carcass—all snap- 
ping, growling and fighting over the en- 
trails -we had left on the ground. 
Mathews took aim; I did the same. In 
a low voice he counted: “One! two! 
three!”—Bing! bang! and in a second 
more another Bang! from Mathews’ 
weapon. We descended from our perch 
and found we had killed 2. The follow- 
ing morning we returned to the place 
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We could not tell whether the wolves 
were 20 rods or 2 miles away. After 
a long wait—again and again almost 
preparing to shoot —we saw a large 
wolf cautiously emerge from a thicket 
on the opposite side of the clearing, stop, 
sniff the air a moment and then elevate 
his nose and send forth a long, nerve- 
shaking howl. It sent the blood tingling 
through my veins and I believe would 
have brought on a second attack of buck 
fever, had I not looked in Mathews’ 
face and discovered a_ self-possessed, 
satisfied smile. He whispered very low: 


and discovered blood along the retreat- 
ing animals’ tracks and followed them a 
half-mile, thinking we had wounded 
others. We evidently had, as we found 
where one of their number had been 
eaten. 

Mathews was one of the early, true 
backwoods pioneers—a class of men 
growing scarcer year by year. They 
were a whole-souled type, who were 
ever ready to divide their last venison 
steak or charge of powder, and would 
defend the weak or helpless with their 
last drop of blood. How different from 
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the people of our large cities of today, 
30 or 40 of whom will stand by and see 
2 or 3 men pound the life out of anoth- 
er, without even “raising a hand” to- 
ward assistance. If Mathews is still 
alive, and in the West, I would be 
pleased to have him write to me care of 


Sports AFIELD, 358 Dearborn St., Chi- 
cago. 
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On Nov. 4, 1905, we boarded the 
Minnesota & International train at 
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Our party consisted of 5—J. A. M., 
Wm. N. (a brother of mine), A. S., 
Mrs. C. H. N. (my better half), and 
myself. We had now 2 days before the 
season was open; so S. and I set to 
work to get our other 2 friends ac- 
quainted with the lay of the land—they 
having never been here before. We 
found plenty of sign, and so turned 
homeward after our first day’s tramp— 
tired and hungry for a panful of venison 
porterhouse. 

On the morning of the roth we were 
all up early. S. volunteered to drive the 




















A MINNESOTA DEER HUNT.—On Our Way to the Railroad. 





Brainerd and arrived at Black Duck 
late that same evening. Arranging 
everything for our camp the same night, 
we made an early start Nov. 5 and got 
to our old camp ground at dusk. We 
put one tent up temporarily for the 
night, and the next morning set to work 
to make everything handy in camp. We 
were just 2 days getting ready; so, 
when the season opened, we had nothing 
to bother us, save the killing of our 
game. 


first day, which ended in Brother’s 
wounding a nice 6-prong buck, though 
he failed to get him. M. and I both re- 
turned empty handed. Thus we contin- 
ued our hunt, changing every day for 
the drive, with no success, until the 
morning of the 17th, when we all went 
together on a stand about 2 miles from 
camp. We got to where a logging road 
crossed a small creek—S. going west a 
ways, where he mounted a hay-stack, 
to get better view, for the underbrush 
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was very thick; Bro. going across the 
creek to a ridge, whence he could see 
north and south a long distance; myself 
going last along the creek and M. stay- 
ing south of the creek on the logging 
road. I soon came to where a poplar 
had blown over in a thick clump of low 
willows; getting on the fallen tree, 1 
staid there about an hour, and was just 
about to leave, when I heard the faint 
breaking of a dry twig and directly an- 
other; shortly after this I heard a still 
louder break, and then came the fierce 
snort of what I thought must sure be a 
big buck. At that moment I couldn’t 
tell whether it was a buck or a doe, but 
it kept up its snorting quite a while, get- 
ting further away from me—although it 
could not smell me, for the wind was in 
my favor. I now left the tree and went 
closer to the creek and had no sooner 
got there than out walked a big buck, 
directly toward me. But he was hardly 
clear of the underbrush before I had 
him covered, and the next instant I sent 
a bullet through him almost lengthwise, 
the ball piercing his neck on the right 
side between the shoulder and head, fol- 
lowing up the jugular vein, shattering 
the heart, passing through the lungs and 
lodging under the skin at the hip on the 
left side. He passed me within 15 ft., 
when I gave him 2 more shots as fast 
as I could work the lever on my old fa- 
vorite Savage .30-30. This of course 
stopped him—both bullets passing clean 
through both shoulders. 

Seeing that he had passed to the 
Happy Hunting Grounds, I called to 
M. and S. to let them know that it was 
me who was doing the shooting; they 
answered and at the same moment I 
heard a noise, and, looking in the direc- 
tion of the boys, saw 3 more deer com- 
ing on a dead run straight for me. One 
passed to my left within 10 ft., and my 
first shot dropped it in its tracks. Wheel- 
ing to my right, I beheld 2 of the finest 
shots a man could look for—but I low- 
ered my gun, as I had reached my legal 
limit, and looked after them, until they 
disappeared in the underbrush. In a 
few seconds Bro. Will and S. joined 
me. One of my bucks was a 6-point, 
with one freak horn growing almost 
down to his left eye, while the other was 


a nice fat yearling with 2 spikes about 
an inch long. M. had now reached the 
scene of battle; so we dressed our game 
and from that time there was no dearth 
of venison porterhouse in our camp. 
The other boys each got their limit on 
deer; but we staid until the last day of 
the season, hoping to get a moose; but 
the whole season was against moose 
hunting. So, on Dec. 1 last, we went 
home, and are now planning a trip for 
next fall in the Jackson Hole country, 
Wyoming. My wife enjoyed the whole 
trip very much and kept us well sup- 
plied with grouse and rabbits for our 
chicken pies. Cart H. NEusiis. 


>_> 


A WORK ON RIFLE SHOOTING. 








RIFLE Practice. Arranged for the Be- 
ginner and especially adapted for 
Schools and Colleges. By James E. 
Bell, Major and Inspector-General of 
Rifle Practice, District of Columbia 
Militia. 

The latest publication of the E. I. 
DuPont Powder Co., Wilmington, Del., 
is a small, compact arrangement of the 
general instructions of the Firing Reg- 
ulations for the U. S. Army, intended 
for use in schools and elsewhere in the 
development of rifle practice, compiled 
by that veteran rifleman, Maj. J. E. 
Bell of the District of Columbia militia. 
It is an admirable little book for the pur- 
pose, of a size easy to carry, and the 
information contained in its pages will 
be of service to the student, whether of- 
ficer or recruit. Plain, practical state- 
ments are arranged in proper sequence, 
saving much time for the recruit who 
otherwise would have to dig out his in- 
formation from the not easily obtained 
larger publication. -Knowing the author, 
however, there is a keen sense of disap- 
pointment felt in reading over this book ; 
for there are few men in this country 
better able than Major Bell to instruct 
the instructor how to instruct. This, 
after all, is the vital point with all such 
publications. It is comparatively easy 


to teach the young man how to shoot, 
if he wants to learn; the great difficulty 
is in finding the method of teaching the 
recruit, who gets discouraged because 
he does not succeed in making excellent 
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scores at the beginning, or how to de- 
velop interest in those recruits who join 
the National Guard for the sake of the 
pomp and ceremony and care little or 
nothing for rifle practice. It is to be 
hoped that the future will see the results 
of Major Bell’s long and valuable ex- 
perience made of value to the instructors 
of rifle practice all over the country in 
the shape of a more pretentious volume. 
Like a lady’s letter, this little book has 
a very interesting and valuable postscript 
concerning the new sub-skirmish load 
and directions how to use it. This idea 
of Mr. Haskell—a prominent member 
of the Company—is bound to work out 
as a practical method of instruction in 
skirmish firing, if only given a fair trial, 
and the instructions given are plain and 
easily carried out. 
Sam’L J. Fort, M. D. 


——_. 


A REAL BOY. 





Master Frank French, the subject of 
this snap-shot, lives for 7 months in each 
year, on a ranch ’way out in Northwest- 
ern Montana. <A Stevens rifle and a 
trout rod are his dearest possessions, 
and, in company with 2 fox-terriers that 
are long on partridges, he tramps the 
woods in quest of game and follows the 
swift mountain streams that intersect 
his father’s ranch in a dozen places, in- 
tent on enticing the wary cut-throat 
trout, from deep holes where they love 
to lie. Wild cats and lynx abound in 
the timber surrounding his home, and 
now and then a bear or mountain lion 
comes down from the Rockies. 

These mountain lions (or, more prop- 
erly speaking, cougars) are on the in- 
crease of late; not long since his grand- 
father killed a large specimen less than 
100 yds. from the ranch house. Yet 
Master French hunts and angles un- 
afraid, for he has woods-sense and a 
better knowledge of woodcraft than 
many grown-ups, and in days to come 
he will be the better by a strong body 
and a clear brain for these months he is 
spending in the open. A love for the 
out-of-doors is his birthright, for his 








father, Fred French, and Dr. W. H. 
French, his grandfather, are both 
trained woodsmen and sportsmen in 
everything the name implies. 

An open-air training is essential in 
the raising of every boy, and we wish 
every man-child of the cities could be 
transplanted by some good fairy into a 
land so. well suited for his natural 
growth and expansion as that part of 








MASTER FRANK FRENCH. 





our own Great West which Frank 
French calls his home. Then, surely, 
the coming generation would contain 
less of the money-mad—fewer Rocke- 
fellers and Russell Sages and more of 
the generous, whole-souled sportsman 
type. 














THREE COYOTE EXPERIENCES. 


By ISAAC MOTES. 


ONCE witnessed a mortal combat 
between a tawny, wiry old coyote 
and a big scaly diamondback rattle- 

snake. There was a large cafion 2 miles 
southeast of Father’s ranch house. On 
the east side the ground was low but on 
the west it was much higher, with steep 
banks; for nearly a half-mile it was al- 
most perpendicular. There was one 
place, about the middle, where it was not 
se steep; here stock could cross, coming 
from the low land on the east to the high 
land on the west, and here a little dim 
path had been worn. A short distance 
below and above this place the bank be- 
came perpendicular again, so every ani- 
mal that wanted to cross the cafion with- 
in a half-mile of this place had to cross 
here. This cafion was dry for the most 
part, but had a running spring and 
several holes where the water stood dur- 
ing all the dry, hot summer, and so 
many wild animals came here to drink. 

This was a favorite place for me when 
out wolf hunting. 1 would take my 
Winchester and lie in the grass nearby, 
watching for coyotes or antelope to come 
up out of the cafion onto the plains, there 
being a few mesquite bushes on the north 
side of the path that completely shielded 
me from view. I killed several antelope 
and coyotes in this way, also a big black 
“loafer” wolf as large as a yearling calf, 
for which I received $15 as bounty from 
the county and $2.50 from a fur dealer 
for the hide. 


One hazy September afternoon I took 
my Winchester and laid down about 15 
yds. from the path. The wind came 
from the south, blowing all scent of me 
away from the path, and I thought it a 
good time to get a shot at an antelope. 
I had lain there for perhaps an hour, 
when I saw a shaggy, straw-colored 
coyote trot nervously up the path. It 
was headed to pass within 15 yds. of me 
as I lay there. It seemed excited, sniff- 
ing at the ground as it came up the path 
and casting sidelong glances to right and 
left, its ears pointed sharply forward. I 
lowered my cheek against the stock of 
my Winchester, got a bead on the coy- 
ote and was just about to pull down on 
it, when it stopped suddenly and at the ; 
same time I heard the sharp rattle of a 
snake and saw the snake’s head raised as 
it lay coiled in striking position in the 
road some 15 ft. ahead of the wolf. The 
snake had probably been crawling up 
the path itself out of the cafion and the 
coyote had overtaken it—accounting for 
the excited condition of the coyote and 
the way it sniffed at the road as it came 
along. 

The coyote started to go around the 
snake, but as the sound of its rattle came 
again, sharper and more menacing than 4 
before, it seemed to throw the coyote in- ( 
to a nervous fever and he began to make 
short jumps towards the snake, crouch- 
ing after each leap and snapping his jaws 
like a rabid dog and uttering short, sharp 
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growls. This seemed to excite the snake 
still more, as it kept moving its head 
back and forth as the wolf advanced. 
By this time the coyote was within 3 ft. 
of the snake—his teeth snapping and the 
snake keeping up a furious rattling. As 
the snake struck at him the coyote would 
draw back to one side, and the snake, 
missing, would quickly coil and raise its 
head again. Again the coyote jumped 
towards it, snapping and drawing back, 
as if to tantalize the snake into striking. 
The snapping of the coyote’s teeth 
seemed to excite the snake, just as its 
own rattling excited the wolf. Again 
the rattler struck at the wolf as it got 
near, and the wolf drew quickly back 
and to one side, and the snake missed 
again, when, quick as lightning, the coy- 
ote sprang at the snake before it could 
raise its head again and seized it by the 
neck. There was a jerk, a popping, a 
whirr, and the snake’s tail went high in 
the air, its rattles still humming; then it 
fell dead in the path, its head entirely 
severed from its body. The coyote 
sniffed and sneezed a moment; then laid 
limply down in the grass to rest after his 
exertions. 

It was a fascinating scene and in the 
excitement I had raised my head higher 
than I realized. In a minute the coyote 
got up and turned, as if to go out onto 
the plains, and I saw if I were to get a 
shot at him I must do so quickly. AsI 
lowered my head, the coyote saw me and 
stopped, turning his head sideways with- 
out moving his body. In still-hunting 
for wolves I always wore a little cap 
made of the scalp of a wild-cat with the 
ears on it, in order that wild animals 
might not recognize me so quickly; so 
now the coyote stood a moment and 
watched me as I slowly bent my head to 
the gun, took quick aim and fired. The 
Winchester was a .44 and the heavy ball 
struck the coyote squarely in the head— 
almost tearing it off at such close range. 


* * * * * * 


One autumn day Father and I went 
down to the Brazos River, some 50 miles 
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distant, to gather pecans, as we had 
heard they were very plentiful that au- 
tumn, covering the ground so thickly 
that a man could shovel up a wagonload 
under one or two trees. We took our 
old dog Bravo with us—a dog that had 
been a fighter in his younger days but 
now somewhat old and stiff. We started 
soon after dinner, traveled about 30 miles 
and camped by a little spring among the 
breaks that night. Here we made coffee 
and fried some bacon for supper; then, 
about 9 o’clock, we laid down under the 
wagon and went to sleep, with the old 
dog curled up at our feet. 

In the night Father awoke and saw, 
out from the wagon about 15 ft., a coy- 
ote picking up the fragments we had 
thrown out there after our supper. He 
nudged me and I was wide awake in a 
moment. The coyote looked at us side- 
wise as it sniffed about. Just about this 
time Bravo saw the wolf and made a 
rush for him. The coyote dashed away 
with the dog in close pursuit. When 
they were perhaps 100 yds. away, the 
coyote turned on Bravo and we could 
hear the sharp Yap! yap! of the wolf and 
the snarling of the dog as though ina 
furious fight. Then the dog turned and 
ran back towards the wagon, with the 
coyote snapping at his hind-legs. We 
saw them coming and knew the old dog 
would leap right into the bed with us, 
with the wolf on top of him, unless we 
did something to prevent it and that 
quickly. They were now near the rear 
end of the wagon and there was no 
chance to get out in the opposite direc- 
tion, as the double-tree and single-trees 
and harness were all in the way. So we 
set up such a yelling and shouting that, 
just as the dog jumped into our bed, the 
wolf turned and ran away again. Lupus 
was right under the hind end of the 
wagon, on the edge of the quilts, before 
he turned—so close, in fact, that I gave 
him a furious kick on the head before he 
would turn back; then old Bravo got 
very brave and started after the wolf 
again, while we got out from under the 
wagon as quickly as possible and watched 
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the race. The old dog did not follow 
him very far this time, but came back 
and laid down under the wagon, while 
Father and I threw our quilts into the 
wagon, climbed in and slept there the 
remainder of the night. 


* * * * * * 


It has been my fate to have had more 
than one encounter with coyotes, even 
after I became a man. One chilly Octo- 
ber afternoon, while I was a member of 
Foster's company of Texas Rangers, I 
arrested a negro in Hardeman County 
and was taking him , 


length of the rope would allow, snorting 
a little and looking uneasy. A shivering 
sensation was in the air, causing me to 
look beyond the horse and the smoulder- 
ing fire and the prostrate form of the 
negro into the darkness. Then I sawa 
strange sight. Did you ever strike a 
match in the darkness and let it burn a 
brief moment, then blow it out, leaving 
only the small round head glowing? 
Something like this I saw around me, as 
an unbroken circle of coyotes stood about 
40 yards away and watched me and the 
horse and the negro lying on the ground. 

They made no noise 





where his crime had |; 
been committed. | 
Night caught us in 
the breaks of Pease | 
River, 20 miles from 
my destination, and 
I did not care to ride | 
in the night, so dis- 
mounted and staked 
my horse in the 
grass; then took the 
negro, who was 
handcuffed (for his | 
crime had been a 
serious one) and _ 
chained his ankles to |) 
a mesquite sapling as 
he lay stretched out 
on the ground ; then 
I laid down myself, 
chained his wrists to 
my ankle and went 
to sleep. It was a wild, lonely place. 
Mesquite, hawthorne and wild-plum 
bushes grew around us in a little grove. 
The night was cool and I had made up 
a little fire, but after a while it burned 
low and almost went out. 

Some time in the night I was awakened 
by a Yip-yip-yapping near me and sat 
up and looked around. The fire was al- 
most out; the sky had become overcast 
with a thin layer of clouds; and my 
horse had grazed off all the grass within 
the circuit of his stake rope and now 
stood as near me and the fire as the 
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COOPER'S HAWK (the Chicken Thief), 


that you would call 
a noise, but the night 
air was charged with 
a peculiar whispering 
sound that made me 
feel creepy, though I 
knew there was no 
special danger. I 
seized my six-shoot- 
| er and fired several 
shots at them, and 
they faded out of 
sight as quickly and 
noiselessly as a puff 
of wind scatters a 
cloud of feathers. 
Unfastening the 
negro’s wrists from 
my ankle, I got up 
and stirred the fire, 
throwing on a few 
pieces of wood, till it 
blazed up brightly. 
It was 4 o’clock in the morning, so I sat 
around the fire the remainder of the 
night, as I did not feel like sleeping any 
more after this scare. Just as day began 
to flush the east I got up, saddled my 
horse, unchained the negro from the 
mesquite and rode into Matador, the 
county seat, hungry and tired, with the 
negro walking handcuffed in front of me. 


—— ~_— 


THE SLAUGHTER OF OUR FRIENDS. 





The early history of our country teems 
with accounts of savages, who, consider- 
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ing themselves or tribes injured by some 
particular white settler, retaliated with a 
wholesale massacre of innocent women 
and children. By precisely the same 
reasoning, year after year thousands of 
beneficial hawks are sacrificed to Preju- 
dice and Ignorance—martyred in their 
work of ridding the fields of the worst 
enemies of the agriculturist—and all be- 
cause the farmer and hunter do not stop 
to discriminate. Even while beating 
back and forth over the fields, searching 
on tireless wing for gopher or meadow- 
mouse—while actu- 
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take his life. In the determination to 
give him no quarter, the pursuer will 
often wait until nightfall, when he may 
quietly slip up to the tree where the 
hawk is asleep and shoot him off the 
roost. Why are hawks so cordially 
hated? Because there are some really 
bad hawks and all hawks look alike to 
the public which has never taken the 
trouble to know them better. 

A farmer and his wife are in the barn- 
yard, feeding their flock of poultry. A 
sudden disturbance and a fowl is struck 
down from under 





ally engaged in the 
work that proves him 
to be the farmer’s | 
best auxiliary — he | 
must needs circle 
wide when he meets 
the one heis befriend- 
ing. Experience has 
taught him the safest 
course to pursue, 
and, as he disappears | 
over the adjoining | 
field to resume his | 
interrupted task, not 

praises but curses — 
and imprecations fol- 
low his every wing- 
beat. A continual 
warfare is waged 
against all of the | 
hawk name and the | 
sight of one is con- 
sidered sufficient 
provocation for the 
hauling down of the 
rifle or breechloader. 
Is it any wonder he has become discreet 
and wary and instinctively conscious of 
the presence of danger? Hunters will 
tell you that His Hawkship will allow a 
horseman to pass directly beneath his 
perch in the top of a big cottonwood with 
scarcely a turn of the head, while a man 
with a gun following may not get nearer 
than a quarter of a mile. Instead of ad- 
miration for his remarkable discernment 
of danger, his wariness only excites a 
deeper hatred among those who would 





RED-TAILED HAWK (the Farmer's Friend). 


| their very feet and 
carried screaming 
| over the fence and 
away. A Cooper’s 
_ hawk has swooped 
| down from his hid- 
| den perch, where he 
has been quietly 
watching for an op- 
portunity to secure 
fresh meat for his 
hungry youngsters. 
It is all over in a 
ma| twinkling — before 
| either the man or 
woman may express 
| their astonishment. 
Then and there is 
fanned into flame an 
undying hatred for 
all hawks, and 7 con- 
stant friends — the 
red-tailed, red-shoul- 
dered, rough-legged, 
Swainson’s, the 
broad-winged and 
the marsh and sparrow hawks—must, 
through prejudice, suffer for the depre- 
dations of one thief—the Cooper’s hawk. 
It is to be regretted that our State Legis- 
latures exhibit the same lack of discrimi- 
nation between birds of prey of three 
differing types—for there are harmless 
hawks, beneficial hawks and destructive 
hawks. We have an unwise precedent 
of one Legislature’s setting a bounty on 
all hawks and owls—actually paying for 
the destruction of many beneficial agents 
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that they should rigidly protect. Such 
grave errors occur of course through 
lack of investigation and in time are sure 
to be remedied. I remember once look- 
ing over a lot of game—the resu't of a 
day’s hunt of two chosen sides for the 
highest number of points—hawks and 
owls as usual being credited higher than 
rabbits and game. In the enormous pile 
of dead I counted 40 hawks and owls. 
Only one was a Cooper’s hawk ; the rest 
were red-tailed, rough-legged and spar- 
row hawks, short- 
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common and is to be found in all locali- 
ties ; it is partial to the vicinity of woods, 
and, though always to be found in the 
timber, is also a common resident about 
maple and walnut groves on the farm. 
When in quest of food, this hawk will 
stop at nothing wearing feathers, provid- 
ing he can carry it away. He is nota 
large hawk but is amazingly strong fora 
bird of his size; he can carry away any- 
thing from a sparrow to a full-size grouse 
or a chicken twice his own weight; he is 

fond of small birds 





eared and screech 
owls—39 friends of 
the farmer and only 
I enemy! 

Of the really de- [= 
structive hawks, we | 7 
have but three spe- | % 
cies as residents of | 
the Mississippi Val- | 
ley—the Cooper’s, | 
sharp-shinned and 
duck hawks. The | 
Cooper’s hawkisthe |” 
only one to be con- @ 
sidered, because he 
is the author of 95 
per cent. of the dam- 
age done by hawks. 
The sharp-shinned is 
quite rare, being met 
with only in the prox- 
imity of heavy tim- 
ber. The duck hawk 
is very rare, the writer 
meeting with but one 
specimen in many 
years of observation. 
It is resident anywhere in the United 
States but common nowhere and is 
probably the rarest of all our hawks. 
The duck hawk is one of the few real 
falcons to be found in America and ex- 
hibits the same savage traits as its Euro- 
pean cousin. It is among the swiftest 
birds that fly and has been known to dart 
from cover and seize a duck that had 
been shot from a flock before it hit the 
ground—to the amazement and disgust 
of the hunter. Cooper’s hawk is very 





THE USEFUL ROUGH-LEGGED HAWK. 


|. but they are difficult 
to capture and he 
depends upon the 
, barn-yard to supply 

him with the bulk of 
his food. The rattle- 
snake is kinder than 
he, for the rattler 
| warns his victim be- 
. _ fore he strikes. The 

_ big red-tail (him that 
} you see sitting up- 
right in the tree) gives 
| notice of his coming 
_ by sailing high in the 
sky in broad, sweep- 
ing circles; he is not 
hunting poultry but 
§ they always see him 
| and run scurrying to 
| shelter. The Coop- 
er’s hawk gives no 
warning and with his 
swift wings and utter 
| absence of fear is sel- 

dom unsuccessful in 

his quick dash into a 
flock. During the latter half of May 
and for several weeks following they be- 
come even bolder and their forages more 
frequent —for they have been housekeep- 
ing and each household has 4 or 5 vora- 
cious youngsters to keep supplied with 
food; this may in part explain the des- 
perate dashes of a Cooper’s hawk, which 
will often follow its intended victim into 
a dwelling house. Our larger hawks 
seldom rear a larger family than 2 or 3 
and consequently are not so hard pressed 
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for household necessities. I once saw a 
Cooper’s hawk dash into a plum-tree at 
the edge of a wood and come forth with 
a young blue-jay screaming in his talons ; 
he made off across the creek to where I 
knew a nestful of hungry young hawks 
were awaiting his arrival—the parent 
jays following with angry cries. In this 
particular instance I thought of retribu- 
tive justice, for I had often caught the 
blue-jay destroying the eggs and young 
of other birds. 

The sharp-shinned 
hawk is a much 
smaller bird but a 
perfect miniature of 
a Cooper’s hawk. 
What he lacks in size 
he makes up in dar- 
ing and if a pair of 
these impudent [7 
chicken thieves be (= 
nesting in the vicini- 
ty of a poultry-yard, 
the young chicks will 
melt away in surpris- 
ingly short time. 
Sharp-shin is not 
large enough to | 
bother the grown | 
chickens but he has | 
been known to kill 
fowls that he could 
not drag away. This | 
hawk is not nearly 
so common in the | 
Mississippi Valley as 
in our Eastern States; 
he is but a trifle | 
larger than the com- 
mon sparrow hawk 
and may be distin- 
guished from this bird by the absence 
of any blue coloring. 

Of the wholly harmless hawks, there 
are 3 species that live their lives about us: 
the little sparrow hawk, the larger broad- 
wing and the marsh hawk (or blue harrier 
as it is sometimes locally called), These 
are true friends of the farmer and indus- 
triously put in all their active hours in the 
destruction of troublesome field rodents. 








THE SWIFT DUCK HAWK. 
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The sparrow hawk lives in woods and 
field alike, being also a frequent visitor 
in the towns In the timber their nests 
are placed in natural cavaties of trees and 
in holes hewn out by woodpeckers. On 
the farms they sometimes resort to the 
hollow walls of outbuildings. This is the 
hawk you so often see hovering over the 
meadows on motionless wing. In your 
trips along the country roads, you fre- 
quently meet him perched on wire or 
pole. Great quanti- 
ties of grasshoppers 
are destroyed by this 
my bird and if this were 
f} his only virtue it 
¥ | alone should endear 

# him to the tiller of 
&| the soil; he is in ad- 
dition an expert 
mouser. Again, he 
is very useful in keep- 
ing the obnoxious 
house sparrow in 
# check—for this 
choice morsel of food 
visiting the towns 
| in the early morn 
and by the dusky 
light he easily fills 
hislarder. He may 
be induced to take 
“= | uphis abodeinboxes 

u,»| like the martin and 
will even livein peace 
with the pigeons. 

The broad-winged 
hawk is valuable as 
a destroyer of our 
large moths—a food 
that is left severely 
alone by most birds ; 
he is also quite fond of meadow-mice 
and grasshoppers. It is said that he was 
never seen to bother a bird or domestic 
fowl. The birds pay no attention to him 
whatever, which would seem to prove 
that they know him only as a friend. 
His one peculiarity is his absolute fear- 
lessness of man; one was brought me by 
a boy who knocked him off a limb with 
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a 6 ft. stick and he did not seem to re- 
sent the indignity. 

The marsh hawk is the true hawk of 
the fields, for he not only earns his living 
there but builds his nest and rears his 
family on the ground; he is the greatest 
gopher catcher extant and is worth his 
weight in gold for his tireless work in 
ridding the fields of these pests. Under- 
take to count his trips as he lowly sweeps 
over the meadows—back and forth on 
ceaseless wing—and your task will prove 
monotonous indeed. 

The beneficial hawks form a list of 4 
and 3 of these we must admit will some- 
times steal chicken. This is, however, 
so rarely the case that a Governmental 
examination of the stomachs of 100 red- 
tails, revealed but a 7 per cent. ratio of 
game and poultry. When the 66 per 
cent. of injurious mammals and 27 per 
cent. of grasshoppers and insects that 
form his food are considered, I think it is 
plain that the damage done by the red- 
tail is many times outweighed by his 
good works. The facts are that he is so 
passionately fond of ground squirrels 
that he will not bother poultry so long 
as his favorite food may be obtained. 
When, through failure to secure his re- 
gular diet, he is obliged to raid on poul- 
try, it is only the old and disabled that 
he may capture; for he is ponderous and 
slow of wing and active fowl may easily 
avoid his charges. 

The red-shouldered hawk is even more 
beneficial than his near relative. His 
depredations are of so little consequence 
that they should not be considered against 
him—go per cent. of his food being 
found to consist of gophers, field-mice, 
snakes and the like. Less than 1% per 
cent. of his daily food the year around is 
found to be poultry and game—hardly 
enough to flavor his diet. From these 
deductions would it not be fair to say 
that these 2 larger hawks pay for their 
board many times over? The rough- 
legged hawk, while very numerous part 
of the year, is a native of Canada and 
only spends the winter months with us. 
He is a large fellow and is more easily 
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approached than our residents; for this 
error of judgment and because his visits 
occur in the hunting months, he is slaugh- 
tered in great numbers. His peculiar 
name really refers to his feathers, for his 
legs are heavily covered to histoes. In 
this respect he closely resembles the 
golden eagle and is a beautiful bird, the 
conspicuous black on his breast and un- 
der his wings serving to identify him. 
After attaining an age of 3 years, the 
rough-leg dons a jet-black plumage and 
is usually taken for another species. He 
arrives in the Northern States in Septem- 
ber and stays until the following May. 
During his stay with us he is without 
exception our most useful hawk, for he 
is a terror to ground-squirrels and in the 
spring months they form the principal 
part of his food; during the cold winter 
months the favorite gopher is out of sight 
and he waxes fat upon rabbits. With 
his neighbors, however, he comes under 
the anathema, “‘hen hawk,” and is per- 
secuted accordingly—although he has 
not been proven guilty of the poultry 
habit. Would it not be well to know 
our friends better? 
“ Kill not thy friend who thy whole harvest shields, 
And sweeps ten thousand vermin from thy fields.” 


Isaac E. Hess. 





J. M. ELper of Brainerd, Minn., was 
a most welcome caller week before last. 
Mr. Elder, who was on his way south to 
the old family homestead in Kentucky, 
was enthusiastic in discussing the past 
big-game season in the country to the 
north of Duluth—moose and deer being 
unusually abundant in the Iron Range 
District. ‘‘But,” he added, “owing to 
our prolonged Indian summer last year, 
with its scanty snow-fall, comparatively 
few deer were killed, and you had better 
believe me when I tell you that hunting 
’em was hard work.” Duck shooting in 


the many lakes of the Brainerd District 
has been unusually fine the past year. 
At the time of Mr. Elder’s visit, catching 
whitefish with net and spear was all the 
rage at Pelican, Whitefish and Crooked 
Lakes, the run of fish being enormous. 




















the human being as his pani 
wral desire to be useful to him. 





and foll 
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The dog is the only animal that is capable of disinterested affection, He is the only one that regards 
him as his friend; the only one that seems to possess a nat- 
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AMATEUR OR PROFESSIONAL 





A circular letter from the A. K. C. 
thus defines the status of bench-show 
and field-trial judges : 


To Secretaries of Show-giving Clubs: 

GENTLEMEN: The following resolution was 
adopted at the September meeting of the Ameri- 
can Kennel Club: 

Be it resolved That a paid judge shall be defined 
as any one who shall have received or agrees to 
receive any monetary compensation for services 
as a judge at any dog show or field trial. Any 
judge receiving money for expenses shall be con- 
sidered a paid judge. ; 

And be it further resolved That the Secretary 
of all show-giving clubs shall, within 10 days 
after the close of the show, forward to the Secre- 
tary of the American Kennel Club a list of all 
judges who have or are to receive any monetary 


consideration for expenses or otherwise. You will 
therefore please take notice that you are required 
to comply with the above resolution in connection 
with your forthcoming shows. 

A. P. VREDENBURGH, Sec’y. 


AS TO BENCH SHOWS. 








Every lover.of dogs should attend the 
bench shows in his locality, as our near- 
by kennel clubs will soon be in line with 
their annual shows. The professional 
fancier, who has a small fortune invested 
in dogs of the highest type, generally 
follows the circuits all the year round 
and offers some fine specimens for exhi- 
bition. He depends on the prize money 
and winnings to defray part of the large 
expenditures he has to meet and at the 
same time advertises himself and kennels 
effectively. 

Hence, our local fanciers, who have 
neither shipping nor railroad expenses to 
stand, should respond generously, and, 
by entering their dogs, create a livelier 
competition. The amateur often says: 
“TI would stand no chance against the 
big kennels, even if I have a good dog 
that comes up to the standard, because 
the professional handlers know the judges 
too well or have a ‘stand in’ and thus 
secure the best awards.” But my ex- 
perience is that our judges nowadays 
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are, with a few rare exceptions, honest, 
high grade men, who treat each exhibitor 
with absolute fairness. 

The greatest good can be accomplished 
only by big competition; and the more 
dogs in any one class, the greater the 
honor; so let the best dog win. We 
often hear of novices beating old timers, 
for the simple reason that the older ones 
grow out of their prime some time or 
other. The man who buys a good 
blooded dog—probably as a puppy— 
from some winning strain, has just as 
good a chance to win as the other fellow, 
because this very dog may have turned 
out to far excel his sire and dam who at 
one time may have been winners. This 
is probably your chance to beat the pro- 
fessional handler. Now, on the other 
hand, if you don’t win a Ist or 2d, a V. 
H.C. is an honor to any dog; or, possi- 
bly, you have a chance to derive some 
other benefits from the show, as sales are 
quite numerous, the friendships one forms 
are valuable, and one’s knowledge of the 
game is greatly enhanced and broadened. 
You will almost certainly obtain a fund 
of valuable information that was new to 
you and which may prove of real assist- 
ance later on; you also become uncon- 
sciously more familiar with the correct 
types of the higher class dogs. An up- 
to-date sportsman should be always on 
the alert for new ideas. 

At the show you meet exhibitors from 
far and near; you meet society; you 
meet some of the richest men in the land 
and many of the middle and poorer 
classes. All respond to the call, because 
they all love and wish for the betterment 
of Our Friend the Dog. 

GEORGE SIPPEL. 





IT IS SAID 


That R. L. Bolitho of Alden, Iowa, has 
gone in heavily for collies. 

That W. C. Hunter of Chambersburg, 
Pa., is importing some half-dozen good 
collies. 

That L. A. Woodward has had his fine 
collie dog, Brandane Rightaway, stolen. 
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That E. A. Rogers of Dundee, Mich., 
has bought out the Bancroft Kennels 
of Toledo, Ohio (collie breeders). 

That Roger D. Williams of Lexington, 
Ky., has published a book on the 
bloodhound—a breed that Mr. Will- 
iams is an authority on. 

That E. A. Munger of Chicago has 
placed his kennel of Airedales in the 
hands of E. S. Troughton of Kanka- 
kee, Ills. 

That Dr. N. Ellis Oliver of Chicago, who 
has recently returned to his home after 
several months in England, brought 
back 4 prize-winning Yorkshire terri- 
ers with him and will exhibit at most 
of the prominent bench shows this 
winter, 

That the San Francisco bench show has 
been postponed indefinitely, owing to 
lack of a suitable building to hold it in. 





SHORT BARKS. 





Tue Airedale Terrier Club of New 
York City offers 15 special prizes at the 
coming New York show. 


oe 
* * 


It is a matter of interest to note the 
number of dogs shown at the different 
bench shows the past few months: 


Utah State Fair at Salt Lake City .................... 60 
Spokane Kennel Club at Spokane, Washington...... 76 
Frederick Co, Agricultural Society, Frederick City, 

a SEAL RuaReveL eka Gia Nodaabcak ses 177 
The Lawrence Kennel Club, Newcastle, Pa.......... 269 
New England Beagle Club (beagles only), Grafton, 

ads 5 Gori kankoncs-eyneceucecous. cab ecaerakas 84 
Boston Terrier Dog Show (Boston terriers only) Bos- 

aati oh us 5cb e rtaeaastctcnnoatwarncmudkees 362 

x 
* + 


PROBABLY 90 per cent. of dog owners, 
breeders, buyers and sellers do not know 
that there is a recourse outside the stat- 
ute of frauds against the irresponsible 
swindling breeder, by whom so many 
have been victimized. That recourse is 
the American Kennel Club of 55 Liberty 
St., New York City. It is true that the 


Club cannot force restitution in case of a 
swindle, but it can disqualify a swindler 
and this means that he cannot show,. 
breed or handle dogs until such disquali- 
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fication is removed. Persons who have 
any grievance in connection with the pur- 
chase, sale or handling of dogs, should re- 
port the matter, to protect others against 
like trouble. 

a * * 

TueE following definition of the term 
“faking” is given in the English Kennel 
Club (History): ‘Faking proper is the 
act of wilfully altering the natural appear- 
ance of a dog, whether by surgical or 
other means, with intent to render the 
dog by such alteration more fitted for 
successful competition at shows. Pro- 
vided always that the above shall not be 
taken to apply to the ordinary process 
of feeding, grooming and otherwise bona- 
fide making-up for the show.” 


CONCERNING FAKERS. 








The misuse of pedigrees is growing 
worse from day to day, and any one 
trusting himself to a cheap-John dog 
faker is sure to get “bit.” You cannot 
rely on a word these gentry tell you, as 
they have the gold-brick man beaten by 
big odds. They will stand on a street 
corner and sell you a mongrel for a 5 or 
a 10 spot—telling you what a fine pedi- 
gree you get in the bargain. The “crit- 
ter” purchased was probably crossed 
between a St. Bernard and goodness 
knows what—as this dog thief (for such 
we might as well term him) had just 
bought him 24 hours earlier from some 
small boy who picked up the dog from 
the street and who knows that Mr. Faker 
will give him 50 cts. or a dollar for every 
good-looking dog he brings him. 

Yea, there are even breeders who 
handle, say, but a single breed of dog, 
and yet when these men run across a 
dog of this certain breed, they buy him 
up and will give you a pedigree with 
him, showing he came from their stock 
(which stock in itself is probably all 
right, but the dog he is trying to sell you 
has not a drop of the blood in him that 
shows on his pedigree). I once saw an 
instance where a breeder issued pedi- 


been 7 new applications for active mem- 
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grees, which showed that one of his 
brood matrons had had 4 litters of pup- 
pies in a single year—namely, one on 
Jan. 10, one on March 10, one on Aug. 
5 and another on Nov. 20. Think of it, 
brethren ! 

It is, therefore, very poor policy to 
buy a dog from a man on the street, as 
he is always trying to undersell the reli- 
able breeder. If you are in want of a 
reliable-pedigreed animal, you can surely 
be supplied at a low price by dealing 
with breeders who have a good reputa- 
tion, of which you will usually find a list 
in our sporting publications. 

GEORGE SIPPEL. 





A. K. C. NOTES. 





Tue American Kennel Club celebrated 
the 21st anniversary of its organization 
by a reception and lunch to the dele- 
gates just before the last regular quar- 
terly meeting at 55 Liberty St., New 
York City, Dec. 21, 1905. The club 
rooms have recently been enlarged and 
afford commodious quarters. The rooms 
were decorated with palms and flowers 
and over the chair reserved for President 
August Belmont was an emblem con- 
taining the letters A. K. C. ’84—’os. 
Mr. Belmont being unable to attend, 
Vice-President Hunnewell occupied the 
chair. The occasion called forth a larger 
number of delegates than have ever be- 
fore been present at a meeting. 


* 
o +. 


THE following named clubs have been 
elected to active membership in the A. 
K.C.: Northshore Kennel Club, Salem, 
Mass ; Wisconsin Kennel Club, Milwau- 
kee, Wis.; Haverhill Kennel Club, Ha- 
verhill, Mass.; the Old English Sheep 
Dog Club of America, New York City; 
the Southern Kennel Club of Memphis, 
Tenn.; the Southern Ohio Kennel Club, 
Hamilton, O.; and the Colorado Springs 
Kennel Club of Colorado.. 


* 
* + 


Durinc the past 3 months there have 
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bership and 1 resignation, the Canons- 
burg Kennel Club having retired. 

* 


* * 

THE membership of the A. K. C. now 
consists of 110 regularly organized clubs, 
with a record of 59 shows during the 
year 1905. The finances of the Club are 
in splendid condition, there being about 
$18,000 in the treasury to open the new 
year and several thousand dollars in 
annual dues coming in. 

















A PROMISING LITTER. 
Owned by Emil Ruprecht, La Crosse, Wis. 





Tue Rhode Island Kennel Club has 
presented a petition from the Rhode 
Island Japan Plumed Club asking for 
the recognition of the Japanese plumed 
spaniel and the matter has been referred 
to the Stud Book Committee to lay over 
until the next meeting of the Club. 


3 
* * 

For some time past there has been 
trouble out at Seattle over the holding 
of dog shows. There have been two 
kennel clubs in the city—one of which is 
an active member of the A. K. C., the 
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other a so-called outlaw. The outlaw 
club gave an unauthorized show last 
year, which resulted in numerous dis- 
qualifications by the A. K. C. and con- 
sequent trouble for fanciers of the Pacific 
Coast. It will be welcome news to 
friends of dogs and doggy interests to 
know that a truce has been established 
and that the entire fancy west of the 
Rocky Mountains have at last united 
and are now working together under A. 
K. C. rules. The disqualifications oc- 
casioned by the trouble at Seattle have 


been removed. 
* 


. * 
RosENEATH terriers and Papillions have 
been recommended for admission as re- 
cognized breeds. 


a 
* * 


UNDER a recent A. K. C. rule, exhi- 
bitors at dog shows who make technical 
errors in entering their dogs are fined $2 
for each error, in place of the old plan 
of cancelling wins where dogs wrongly 
entered have been placed in the winnings. 
Most of the fines so levied have been 
paid, but in some cases no attention has 
been paid by exhibitors to fines so im- 
posed. A rule has now been passed 
that such fines must be paid within 60 
days or the exhibitor will be suspended 
until payment. 


* 
* *x 


HERETOFORE it has been the general 
understanding that the term ‘“American- 
bred dog” meant bred in the United 
States or Canada. A rule has now been 
passed that the term “American-bred 
dog” refers only to dogs bred in the 
United States alone, which bars Canadian- 
bred dogs from competing in the Novice 
class or for Specials offered for Ameri- 
can-bred dogs only. Nearly all the 
specialty clubs of the East are now offer- 
ing their specials to American or Cana- 
dian bred dogs equally. The action of 
the American Kennel Club in passing 
this rule is generally regarded as being 
retaliatory for some past grievances 
against the Canadian Kennel Club. 


























CONCERNING DISPOSITION. 





The most important trait in determin- 
ing the value of a dog as a companion 
is his disposition. By the word disposi- 
tion is not meant temper or intelligence 
but natural qualities combined that go 
to make agreeable companionship. 
Briefly stated, these qualities are Cour- 
age, Attachment, Cheerfulness, Faith- 
fulness and Intelligence. Courage first, 
for who can take pleasure in the owner- 
ship of a slinking, timid animal, from 
whose actions one would think he had 
been cowed by whip or boot until ab- 
jectly fearsome of every human being? 
—yet many and many a dog that has 
received uniformly kind treatment never 
seems to gain confidence in man. At- 
tachment next. This quality is said to 
be peculiar to the canine race; yet the 
dog whose master is every man he meets 
is not uncommon. Cheerfulness is a 
strong requisite; for a sulky or furtive 
appearance—a common enough trait— 
takes away from the attractiveness of 
your companion and you wish him to 
be liked by other people besides vour- 
self. Faithfulness may be defined as a 
desire to do those things which you have 
taught him to do and to leave undone 
those things which you have taught him 
not to do. For example: a faithful dog 
will never repeat the offence of jumping 
on your dinner table when once pun- 
ished for it, but there are those that 
will repeat such offences when thinking 
they would not be caught in the act. 

Intelligence is of course most desira- 
ble. The word is used advisedly, though 
some eminent authorities claim that 
there is no such thing as intelligence in 
the dog family. Let us say, then, that 
some dogs know more than others nat- 
urally, or, in other words, some are 
more easily taught than others. The 
ability to learn is of great value and is 
the finishing touch to a good disposi- 
tion. The writer prefers the Irish set- 
ter above all other breeds of dogs, as 
coming the nearest to perfection in the 
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matter of disposition. Owning many of 
the breed, he might be accused of par- 
tiality, and rightly so.. But it is good 
argument to say that it is this partiality 
which results in his ownership in this 
breed. His experience has found the 
pointer too prone to be sulky; the Eng- 
lish setter quite apt to be timid; the 
Gordon setter unreliable; the terrier 
fickle and of many masters, and so on’ 
down the list. 

Individuals there are in all breeds 
that combine all the qualities essential 
to a good disposition, but there are traits 
peculiar to each breed—else we would 
not have one man liking one breed, an- 
other man another breed. There are 
peculiarities also in the sub-divisions of 
breeds. The terrier is noted for his 
courage and quickness. In cheerfulness, 
faithfulness and intelligence he is also 
strong, but Alas! he seldom knows one 
master. His keenness for sport is so 
great that he attaches himself to any 
person who will show him a good time 
with the rats. An exception might be 
made in the case of the Airedale terrier, 
which is peculiarly a one-man dog; 
but a super-abundance of pent-up en- 
ergy and a determination to be “in” on 
everything that is going on—an intense 
desire for liberty, even to the extent of 
eating a hole through the side of a 
building in which he may be confined— 
makes his companionship a strenuous 
thing. The Spaniel (preferably the 
cocker) makes a nice pet, but this breed 
is not of a high order of intelligence, 
though there are many exceptions to the 
rule. The collie is not lacking in cour- 
age, but he is of such an extremely sen- 
sitive disposition that he loses much of 
his cheerfulness unless constantly cod- 
dled. Of the pet or toy breeds, little 
need be said. Milady of the lap-dog 
does not require disposition of any kind 
to cause her to love her pet. It amply 
sufficeth her that he be alive and (to 
her) pretty and affectionate. 

Cuarces P. HusBBarp. 
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I ONCE received and accepted a call to 
deliver a lecture before a large, cultured 
and critical audience, and, as a special 
favor, was permitted choice of subjects. 
Ordinarily, if I am rightly informed, the 
“attraction” is restricted in this respect, 
being expected to hand out the same old 
cut-and-dried article 6 nights in the 
week, until he comes, through mere soul- 
weariness, to regard his own scintillant 
wisdom as idiotic gibberings and medi- 
tate with repentance and anguish upon 
his one-time proudly uttered witticisms. 
This is why so many of our really tal- 
ented lecturers have left the forensic 
platform to waste the best years of their 
lives in politics, banking, bar-tending 
and other pursuits equally trivial. The 
stereotyped commencement, prefatory, 
preparatory, ante-climax, climax and 
peroration palls upon them, as it were, 
and, in time, partial or complete paraly- 
sis of the mind overtakes them; their 
finer perceptions are dulled from point to 
shank and they are ready to run for Con- 
gress or do anything else for a change. 
But, as I was saying, this was to be my 
first lecture and the bars were down. I 
could wander into any pasture that 
suited me, whether Elysian Field or Bos- 





















































ton Commons. It was up to me to be 
classical, tragical, magical, musical, far- 
cical or whimsical, the specifications 
calling merely for a whole heap of talk 
in return for so much coin. It was a 
rush call, giving me only 2 hours for 
preparatory study, 2 more for dressing 
and the regulation 15 minutes for sup- 
per; but I had slept very little the night 
before, and the first reference work 
tackled set me to snoring in short order. 
When I awoke it was close to 8 o’clock, 
and I had to make a quick run for the 
hali—catching a hot frankfurter and a 
glass of beer at a corner saloon as I 
passed. The way that big barn of a 
room was packed with people would 
have tickled a seasoned entertainer to 
death. Everybody had come and brought 
their families, dearest friends and near- 
est neighbors. There was a howl of mer- 
riment and applause when I stepped upon 
the platform, but for the life of me I 
couldn’t understand why. Such solemn 
occasions should call for downcast 
visages, bated breath and sighs. I had 
all these svmptoms, but they didn’t ap- 
pear to be catching. Because I preferred 


to wait until the uproar subsided, ill- 
mannered units among the audience com- 
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menced invidious remarks; but, happily, 
above them all, sounded one cheerful, 
familiar voice. ‘‘ Go ahead, you old bear 
hunter!” shouted Bill Nickerson, waving 
his hat hilariously, and at the word I 
felt my upper lip and backbone stiffen 
simultaneously. “ Speakin’ of bear,” 
said I, “ reminds me of how the Widder 
Smith saved her bee gums.” And from 
that start I talked 2 hours and 43 minutes 
by the watch, keeping strictly to hunting 
yarns, and holding the crowd as still 
as though a Polar wave had swooped 
down and turned the whole push into 
statuary. Once—just as the last cart- 
ridge had been fired and the panther was 
crouching for its spring—a baby cried, 
and in three shakes its mother’s lap was 
heaped with candy, popcorn, silver dol- 
lars, watches, small-calibre revolvers and 
other dinguses possibly acceptable as 
playthings. It is simply wonderful how 
people cotton to such stories! “ Parsi- 
fal” or Herrman or Sousa’ or Chauncey 
Depew, though calculated to command 
a divided attention when nothing better 
offers, must take a back seat as entertain- 
ers in deference to the man who has 
lived in the woods, kept his eyes and ears 
open, and knows how to tell about the 
things he has seen and heard. 
* * * 

Along last water-melon time a stranger 
stopped over-night with us—a peculiar, 
studious sort of a chap, such as never 
had nor never will have any business in 
the extreme Southwest. He had a belt- 
sized, extra-long-barreled German name 
with two humps in the middle; also the 
habit of removing and polishing his eye- 
glasses about three times in every five 
minutes. He was a good listener, but 
a mighty poor talker. At times his eyes 
would gleam with almost human ‘intelli- 
gence and you would catch yourself 
breathlessly awaiting the words that 
quivered on his bearded lips; but when 
they came, one felt an insane desire to 
dodge behind the stove for safety. Un- 
der the circumstances conversation was 
impossible, and we were up against it 
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for some way to show we were wise to 
the duties of hospitality. There we 
were, three fairly well-educated white 
men, representing nations ever foremost 
in advanced thought, but utterly un- 
able to manage an exchange of compli- 
ments or ideas. The situation was be- 
coming unbearable, when the half-witted 
Moki Indian, who sometimes calls around 
for our laundry, came in and stolidly 
surveyed the newcomer. Our German 
friend smiled, lifted one hand with the 
palm to the front, and then smiled again 
as the sign won prompt response. Then, 
for five minutes, the smoky atmosphere 
inside that cabin was sawed into chunks 
and criss-crossed all over with white 
hands and red, while Jase and I sat by 
and looked on in stupified silence. “ He 
says,” stated the witling at last, “ that he 
comes from a land beyond a big lake. 
He has been a mighty warrior, leading 
men who fought with knives and with 
big guns on wheels. He has traveled 
in four worlds like ours, everywhere 
meeting the birds and talking to them 
and learning their ways. The rest that 
he tells me are lies, for he says there 
are birds higher than horses and that 
they live in a land where all the men are 
black. I do not love a liar, and will talk 
to him no more.” “Sign language!” 
ejaculated Jase, shamefaced at being 
downed in anything by a fool Moki— 
“wouldn’t that kill you dead!” And 
our friend of the hummocky vocabulary 
and explosive enunciation merely smiled 
serenely, filled and lighted a big meer: 
schaum pipe and smiled again. 
*x* * * 


For all his little peculiarities—which 
I casually mentioned some weeks since 
—I know I am going to miss Jase 
Mitchell when he goes, and it is a fore- 
gone conclusion that he is going. His 
spells come on oftener than formerly, 
and they are more virulent. Jase is a 
mighty handy camp-mate. What he 
don’t know about raising spring chick- 
ens at all seasons of the year, would 
make a duodecimo volume of but few 
leaves ; he solved the problems of raising 
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tolerably fair turnips—Early Purple 
Strap Leaf and McGinnis Rutabaga 
mixed—in the sands of an Arizona des- 
ert, and he broke a red-eyed range cow 
to milk, thus procuring us a limited sup- 
ply of real homespun butter. It was 
over this same butter that he became 
violent this morning. “ Another hair!” 
he said in anguished tones; “I can’t 
stand much more of this. It’s not the 
shock of a sudden discovery, so much 
as the unconscious springing of hopes 
and their immediate blighting.” ‘“ Nuth- 
in’ but a cow hair,” said I soothingly. 
“Don’t I know it?” he shouted— 
“ain’t it a foot and 18 inches too short 
to be the real article? But what busi- 
ness has a cow hair being that particu- 
lar color—exciting the human imagi- 
nation to dream of impossibilities and 
then confessing itself a mere stub with- 
out a history or exculpatory circum- 
stance?” It’s always that way with 
Jase. I remember meeting an eye den- 
tist, down at Port La Vaca last summer, 
who could tell you how some fellows 
were long-sighted and others short- 
sighted, while a few had misfit ocular 
organs that no one but himself individ- 
ually could harness with specs so they 
would pull even; but the trouble with 
Jase is that he sees with his mind—like 
a blind mule. One time we were swing- 
ing in from San Pedro and ran across 
a tooth-brush lying in the road; it was 
a small pocket-size trick with a carved 
ivory handle and probably dropped from 
the baggage of some stage passenger. 
The next day we found a ribbon rosette 
off the headstall of some dude Mexican’s 
bridle, and Jase had all sorts of fits 
over it; he said his duty was plain, but 
he couldn’t expect me to feel about it 
just the way he did—which I certainly 
didn’t. This last find was made on the 
prairie a mile from the road. Jase lined 
up the two discovery points, figured that 
a distressed damsel would likely drop 
her tooth-brush before shedding her rib- 
bons, and so got his course and felt safe 
against taking the back track. He was 
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gone all day, came in with his horse 
rode to a standstill, and reported follow- 
ing a plain trail clear to the Mexican 
border. 

Ir I wasn’t The Man with the Type- 
writer, I would like to be John Wana- 
maker or Lydia Pinkham or maybe Ted- 
dy Roosevelt. A fellow nowadays has 
got to get his name before the dear pub- 
lic and keep it there, by action or by ad- 
vertising. It’s either wiggle or lose 
your grip. There’s no need of over- 
strenuosity—the idea is merely to do 
something no one else has ever man- 
aged to do so well; and if you can ring 
in a little bit of novelty, the perform- 
ance will draw better. For instance, 
when the Holabird. boys went through 
to Kansas City with the “T 5” four- 
year-olds, we knew there would be some- 
thing doing before they got back; for 
you can’t wad a whole lot of wild West- 
ern virility into a sleepy old Eastern 
town without things immediately oc- 
curring. Bud Duke wanted to bet his 
second best hat that Tom Holabird 
would have a shooting match with the 
first policeman that tried to curb his 
childlike impetuosity, but none of us 
seemed to be yearning for hats just at 
the moment. Charlie Holabird we knew 
for a peculiarly sweet-dispositioned child, 
as silent and retiring as a screech owl 
at mid-day, and nothing startling was 
to be expected of him. Tom was differ- 
ent. It would be a cold day in August 
when he failed to start some sort of in- 
nocent but interesting racket, wholly for 
his own amusement; if other people 
cared to take a hand with him, so much 
the better. He extended no invitations, 
but the bars of the corral were always 
down. Well, Tom came back from K. 
C. rather earlier than we had looked for 
him, and he came alone. On casual in- 
spection Tom appeared to be pretty 
much all there, though we could see 
that his features had been worked over 
to some extent, and he carried one arm 
in asling. The Kansas City papers gave 
no account of riot, railroad accident or 
cyclone; but down at the bottom of the 
column, under a feather renovating ad- 
vertisement, there was a three-line item 
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about an Arizona cowman—name not 
given—who had got in the way of a 
trolley car. Apparently Tom’s trip had 
been a failure, much to his surprise and 
disappointment as well as our own, but 
he wasn’t dishing out particulars none. 
There seemed no harm in me, an inti- 
mate acquaintance, enquiring as to where 
he had uncoupled from Charlie, the same 
being only neighborlike on my part—as 
all right-minded people will agree. 
“ This split-up of ours is some perma- 
nent,” he said; “the boy’s done shifted 
his chips to a new table an’ left me out 
of the game. I don’t claim to be no 
brother of a feller as goes bughouse over 
city fixin’s. Had to ride in them hoss- 
less wagons, jest ‘cause he had some 
money to throw away—an’ him in cow- 
boy rig, plum’ out! Had ev’rybody in 
town lookin’ at him. First thing I 
knowed, Charlie was taking the com- 
mission buyers for free rides, an’ then 
they got him hung in with a banker an’ 
a big hullsale whiskey man. I tried to 
talk sense tew him, but he jest sez, ‘ Tom, 
you hit the road fer home as soon as you 
git plenty ready; I’m hyar for another 
week.’” A couple of days after my 
talk with Tom, who should ride up to 
our shanty but old Charlie, looking much 
the same as ever. “Jest bought the 
Bodenheimer ranch, down on Big San- 
dy,” said he; “ come around an’ see us.” 
“Credit?” asked Jase, knowing the 
Holabirds hadn’t 100 head of cattle be- 
tween them and nary acre of land of 
their own. “No credit deals for the 
‘Holabird Cattle Company,’” grinned 
Charlie—“ reg’lar corporation an’ my 
partners have got the dough to a fare- 
vou-well. Say! when you fellers hit a 
town, don’t monkey with street cars. 
Automobubbles come higher, but they 
give you a chance to pick your com- 
pany.” 
* *K * 

JT ESCHEW slang, as a matter of prin- 
ciple. Our language in its purity is suf- 
ficiently expressive and flowery for all 
eccasions. Still, in view of the present- 
day need of economizing time, there may 
be excuse for using terms unauthorized 
by Webster and Worcester, providing 
they get there a trifle quicker than high- 
school and academy talk. “Front,” as 
the word is now used, should be legit- 
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imatized, for it covers a whole lot of 
territory. .“ Front” means not only 
good clothes, but also the knowledge of 
how to wear them with the air of a gen- 
tleman bred and born; likewise the abil- 
ity to butt into any sort of company and 
create a good opinion for yourself right 
on the jump. If you are discussing some 
third party and wish to convey the idea 
that he is properly tailored, distingué, 
and conversationally aplomb, cut mat- 
ters short by saying he has a good 
“front.” Such it was which carried 
Charlie Holabird triumphantly through 
his little business transaction with the 
tenderfoot capitalists. It may be that, 
as in Burns’ time, “ A man’s a man for 
a’ that,” but “fine feathers” have a 
higher rating nowadays than when the 
framing of proverbs was in fashion. If 
you want the world’s approval, you must 
make a bid for it by at least the pre- 
tense of self-respect and self-confidence. 
There is nothing coming to the man 
who is content to go ragged and dirty 
and who shrinkingly begs the favor of 
his fellow men. Put on a good front— 
there’s nothing like it! 

**T want to know,’’ said Papa’s son, 

As he scanned the journals one by one, 

‘«What ultimately will be done 

About this automatic gun 

And game extinction matter. 

It seems remarkable to me 

How widely people disagree— 

Some loudly claiming to foresee 

Results most dire, unless there be 

Heed given to their chatter; 


‘¢And some contend that ’tis in vain, 
After two shots, to shoot again 
At birds which fly with might and main 
To ’scape the deadly leaden rain 
That strives to overtake them. 
Now, Dad, suppose you tell me straight— 
Will these new guns exterminate 
Our game, as the alarmists state? 
Or will they merely bring in great 
Wealth to the men who make them?’’ 


*“My boy,’’ said I, ‘‘attention lend 
And hearken well. When birds extend 
Their wings in flight and hither wend, 
Their weal or woe does much depend 
Upon what’s at the farther end 

Of gun or guns that threat ’em; 
And let me add, O! sonny mine, 
If any of them sportsmen fine, 
Equipped with guns of new design, 
Can down ME at the firing line— 

I say, Goldarn ’em, let ’em!’’ 


THE MAN WITH THE TYPEWRITER. 
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THE PASSING OF THE ELK. 











It is somewhat difficult to persuade the 
uninformed sportsman that the moun- 
tains of Colorado, Wyoming and other 
Rocky Mountain States are not fairly 
a-swarm with elk—much more difficult 
today than a few years ago, before pho- 
to-engraving had come to be so exten- 
sively employed in magazine illustrating. 
Look through a year’s file of almost any 
popular monthly and you will find a 
half-page or full page cut, showing 
snowy mountain sides covered with elk. 
Sometimes they are marching in Indian 
file through the breast-deep drifts ; some- 
times standing in groups, as though 
awaiting the coming of a ranchman with 
a load of hay—which may have been 
the case when the photograph was 
taken; oftener dotted here and there 
with apparently no purpose in life save 
that of exciting wonder as to where and 
how, amid that wintry landscape, the 
barest means of existence might be 
found. Usually the underline reads 
“Elk in Jackson’s Hole,” or perhaps 
“ Band of Elk Coming Down from the 
Mountains,” and the accompanying let- 
ter press encourages a belief that simi- 
lar snapshots may be secured almost 
anywhere in the region mentioned. Not 
long ago one of the best-known maga- 
zines gravely informed its readers that 
“elk gathered into considerable bands 
after the snow falls, the better to guard 
against attack by the famished moun- 
tain wolves.” Here is “elk lore” for 
the millions! A leading daily remarks: 
“Thousands of elk from the adjacent 
mountains winter annually in Jackson’s 
Hole.” Where did the reporter secure 
his information? Doubtless from the 
photographs just mentioned. Certainly 
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not by actual observation, nor from cor- 
respondence .or conversation with any 
resident or visitor of the region in ques- 
tion. 

A few evenings ago the writer of 
these lines casually chanced upon a man 
who did not hesitate to travel long dis- 
tances to kill game merely for the sake 
of killing. Last summer, in Routt 
County, Colo., he slaughtered 9 deer—5 
of them does—but saw no elk (I will 
state here that he frankly owned to have 
knowingly transgressed the Colorado 
game law and offered no apology for his 
misdeeds.) From Colorado he jour- 
neyed to Wyoming, to Montana, to Ne- 
vada—still looking for elk and prepared 
to fee guides who would assist him in 
the quest; he was in the mountains from 
early in July until late in October, and, 
said he, “neither elk nor game warden 
crossed my path.” He boasted of butch- 
ering the Colorado deer, describing the 
shots in detail, and casually mentioned 
killing a 3-year-old steer near one of 
his Montana camps, when there was a 
shortage of provisions and no game ob- 
tainable. He was not lying, for he de- 
scribed localities and mentioned names 
as no man could have done unless he 
had been over the ground; it is nonsense 
to suppose that he lied concerning the 
scarcity of elk in localities where we 
have been led to suppose them most 
plentiful. 

Other men—ranchers, miners and pro- 
fessional guides, in whose veracity I 
have the utmost faith—agree in saying 
that the day of the elk is practically 
past; on the other side of the question, 
What proof have we to consider, save 
the evidence of photographs which may 
have been, and probably were, taken 
years ago, and which at best merely 
show migratory bands or half-starved 
animals congregated in the vicinity of 
hay farms? We cannot blame publish- 
ers for making use of such illustrations, 
since there seems to be a popular de- 
mand for pictures dealing with wild 
life, but the photographs are misleading, 





























inasmuch as they represent conditions 
which no longer exist. 

I have no desire to shoot an elk—in 
fact, if the opportunity were offered me 
I should hardly accept it; but I would 
travel far and spend a good many dol- 
lars to see elk as I saw them not so very 
long ago, as reckoned by years, but cer- 
tainly before hay ranchers and photogra- 
phers combined to smooth the pathway 
of the magazine publisher. A starved 
elk in a snowdrift is not an object of 
particular interest to me—I want the 
old-time accessories to complete the pic- 
ture: scrub pines and thick-set cotton- 
woods, herbage, buffalo grass; and the 
background must show the browns and 
greys of mountain scenery, instead of 
a cold, spotless pall of white. If any of 
Sports AFIELD’s readers can tell us of 
elk at any other time except winter and 
in any other locality save Jackson’s Hole, 
I wish you would extend an editorial in- 
vitation to them to speak. I will accept 
their statement without photographic 
substantiation—though pictures not of 
the stereotyped order would be accept- 
able to me, at least, and probably to oth- 
ers. More than likely your invitation 
would go begging, but it is worth the 
trial. The buffalo and the passenger 
pigeon went from us before we gave 
thought to their growing scarcity. Has 
not the same fate already overtaken our 
most magnificent of American game, 
the elk? I very much fear that such is 
the case. Bert MELpRuM. 

Meldrum’s Bayou, La. 


ECHOES OF WOUNDED KNEE. 








Did you ever hunt mallards and teal 
up at Lake Andes? Did you ever see 
the sun darkened by flocks of the feath- 
ered beauties? Did you ever meet old 
Ma-nan-ke? If not, you have missed 
much, : 

It was just before the frost came, and 
the first cold snap of the season ap- 
peared on the Dakota plains, that we—6 
in number and 2 dogs—crossed the Mis- 
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souri at old Fort Randall and headed to- 
ward the lake, in the heart of the Indian 
country. Tommy Hunter—who, by the 
way, has an organ in his house and 
sleeps in a‘tepee, while his children bunk 
in a frame house—was there to meet and 
welcome us. Tommy used to, in the old 
days, hunt buffalo and scalps, but now he 
is a good Sioux of the Brulé tribe and 
tills the soil. The camp was soon pitched 
and the horses put in Tommy Hunter’s 
barn, and we were ready for business. 
As night approached, we saw great 
flocks of ducks coming in from the fields 
and alighting in the upper end of the 
lake (10 miles in length and half a mile 
in width). There were mallards, teal, 
butter-balls and other kinds and an occa- 














OLD MA-NAN-KE, 
She used this Gun at Wounded Knee. 





sional flock of canvasbacks. There were 
3 boats at the lake; we chartered them 
all, and, pushing out in the reeds and 
rushes, prepared for action. “Doc” 
Tanner of South Omaha decided he 
wanted to be landed on a muskrat house, 
where he could be left alone, and he was 
dumped out—springing from the boat 
like a boy of 10. But he had reckoned 
without his host. The rat house was not 
built for heavyweights, and down Doc 
went to the neck, with ducks skimming 
all about him and he unable to get a shell 
in the gun. At last he was rescued and 
the fun began. Ducks to the right! 
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ducks to the left! ducks all about us! 
Bim! bim! bang! went the guns. The 
feathers flew and now and then a duck 
would splash heavily into the lake and 
float belly upward. That might we sat 
up and played “draw ” until sleep over- 
came us and then tumbled into bed—- 
boots, coats and all—and slept the sleep 
of enjoyment. 

For four days we shot ducks and pun- 
ished corn brew and then we decided we 
would start back to the short-grass coun- 
try (western Nebraska) on the morrow. 
We were to have just one more shoot 
and then the fun was to be off for an- 
other season. Along about midnight the 
wind whipped around into the north and 
it grew colder. Some of the boys de- 
clared they were freezing, so the gaso- 
line stove in the tent was lighted and the 
lantern set aglow. Still, it grew colder. 
As dawn came, we heard what appeared 
to be millions of ducks skurrying over 
our tent. The first severe freeze was 
bringing in the flocks from the wild-rice 
fields. By daybreak we were all up and 
ready. Doc was the first to get to the 
edge of the lake, and to our disappoint- 
ment he called back, “‘ Boys, she’s frozen 
to a frazzle!” And it was so. The lake 
had frozen for 50 feet out from shore 
and our boats were fast in solid ice. Can 
you imagine such an incident? Frozen 
lake, boats tied up, and, out in plain view, 
safe from harm, thousands of ducks— 
big and little, old and young. 

That is how the hunt ended and how 
we came to go over to call on old Ma- 
nan-ke. The old squaw lived with a rel- 
ative in a little tepee, half a mile from 
the lake. At first she was opposed to be- 
ing interviewed, and, when asked to sit 
or stand for her picture, rebelled and 
ran into the tepee and would not come 
out until she was shown a piece of silver 
nearly as large as a pan-cake. When she 
did at last appear she was “ Kodaked ” 
as shown herewith, and in badly broken 
English told of the battle of Wounded 
Knee. Occasionally she would stop talk- 
ing and hold out her hand. It was silver 
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she wanted and when she got it she 
would resume her narrative. History 
has already told the story of the battle, 
but old Ma-nan-ke firmly insists that it 
was bad white men who caused all the 
trouble. She admits that the Indians hid 
their guns under their blankets, but in- 
sists that they did so only to protect 
themselves and their little ones. In her 
own broken way old Ma-nan-ke said: 
“Me shoot, too! Me shoot with heap 
good gun! me keep gun!” and that is the 
very gun she used—the one the old 
squaw held in her arms as she posed, at 
4 bits a pose, for us. 

In parting with us old Ma-nan-ke 
said: “Good-bye! Me gone when you 
come ’gain—never see me ’gain. Give 
me two bits to r’member by.” 

At this all eyes turned to Doc Tanner, 
for he had made a “ killing ” at the last 
sitting and carried the funds of the par- 
ty. He came to the rescue, however, and 
old Ma-nan-ke was happy. 

E. O. MayFietp ( “Rex M.”). 


TRAITS OF THE WILD TURKEY. 








To the hunter the wild turkey is a 
very wary bird and a very foolish one. 
This appears, on the face of it, an incon- 
sistency ; but go with me further and I 
will endeavor to prove the truth of this 
statement, so far as my Io years of va- 
ried experiences among them have 
taught me. 

To successfully hunt the turkey in the 
spring of the year, one must necessarily 
be an adept in the art of yelping like the 
turkey hen. By way of parenthesis, it 
may be added that some hunters claim 
the coveted art of calling turkeys to 
them by sonorous gobbling, but such 
statements require much salt to make 
them palatable. 

There seems to be more pleasure at- 
tached to hunting turkeys in April than 
at any other season of the year. One 
feels none of the discomforts of the bit- 
ing cold, and at the first grey streaks of 
dawn the woods echo as they have never 
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echoed before, when, high up in some 
venerable oak, the gobbler sounds forth 
his challenge. Now, the hunter should 
construct a good blind in which to con- 
ceal himself; then give a few calls at 
proper intervals—imitating the turkey 
hen. Soon he will be rewarded by see- 
ing a great mass of black and brown 
feathers slowly approaching, drumming 
and strutting to meet his expected mate. 
Occasionally, by stealthy creeping and 
much patience, one will approach near 
enough to shoot the turkey on his perch; 
but such shots are the exceptions—fail- 
ures being the rule; for the gobbler has 
reached that age when his suspicions are 
aroused at the least sound or movement, 
and with an alarmed “ Put! put!” he is 
flying to remoter parts. 

It is not much of a feat to kill a tur- 
key in the fall of the year, as they then 
go in gangs. Though apparently 
grown, they are really young, and this 
might well be termed their foolish age. 

Often they will dart in the bushes and 
try to hide or fly up into a tree, there to 
crane their necks around a limb to 
watch you. In this manner you may get 
one or two, but in order to bring them 
into the fold you should scatter the 
gang, and, if possible, kill the old hen. 
Then, with the skillful use of your call- 
er, they will trot up to you one and two 
at a time, and in the course of 2 hours 
you can almost exterminate the entire 
flock. But if you have failed to kill the 
old hen, often by her seductive clucks 
and Puts! puts! she will gather togeth- 
er her brood, before you are aware of 
the fact, and noiselessly disappear. 

But to have the best of success at this 
season of the year, one should have a 
bird dog, well trained on turkey tactics. 
Very often one will pass within 100 yds. 
of a gang and never know it, while a 
dog will take up a trail that is almost 
cold and in a few minutes a short bark 
or two guides the way to the game. The 
dog will also be found a very valuable 
asset whenever you cripple a turkey. 

We now come fo that season of the 
year, winter, when the turkey is seen at 
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his best. The old hen has long since 
weaned her tribe and now they go in 
bunches of twos and threes—seldom 
more. The older they get, the less do 
they seek the company of others, except 
in the springtime, and often we find an 
old gobbler all by his lonesome. He 
seems to feel more secure—and usually 
is. I venture to assert that no species of 
game is quite so wary as the wild tur- 
key when in his winter “ duds.” If this 
has a fishy taint, the first snow that 
comes shoulder your shotgun and fol- 
low a turkey’s track.. You will very 
likely return empty-handed—regretting 
that you failed to carry your rifle. 
ALvIN S. Irpy. 


EO —— 


AS TO THE SMALL BORES. 





Dear Sports AFIELD: I arise to sec- 
ond the motion of Bro. Hapgood in the 
November issue, asking the champions 
of the small bore to come forward and 
tell just what they have done. Per- 
sonally, my belief is that the pattern of 
the small bore renders it of little use as 
a fowling piece, unless in the hands of 
an expert, and we well know that all 
hunters are not expert shots. It is well 
known that in duck and pheasant shoot- 
ing it is necessary to lead from 6 inches 
to as many feet, and as the pattern of the 
12-ga. is about 30 inches, how can one 
expect to shoot successfully with a gun 
that would probably pattern only half 
that diameter? As for squirrel shoot- 
ing or potting birds on the ground, the 
rifle is the only sportsmanlike weapon to 
use, or at least so nearly so that we fail 
to see the difference between killing 
game with a 12 or 28-ga. gun, unless it 
be in the cost of the ammunition, and 
then everything is in favor of the .22 
rifle. As Bro. Hapgood expresses it, 
however, “facts and not theories” 
would be most welcome, and, to the 
shooter who must either kill his game 
on the wing or go home with a hungry 
longing under his shooting vest, it would 
be interesting to know how those fare 
who use the small bore. 

W. G. ELtiorrt. 

Vancouver, B. C. 
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STEVENS. If you cannot obtain our 
popular models, we ship direct, express 
prepaid, upon receipt of catalog price. 

Send 4 cents in stamps for 140-page 
catalog describing the entire STEVENS 
line. Profusely illustrated, and con- 
tains points on Shooting, Ammuni- 
tion, Proper Care of Firearms, etc. 

Beautiful three-color Aluminum 
Hanger will be forwarded for 10 cents 
in stamps. 


J. STEVENS ARMS AND TOOL CO., 
P. O. Box 5680, 
CHICOPEE FALLS, MASS,, U.S. A. 
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Laflin & Rand 


in 1905 —=——= 
HIGH AMATEUR AVERAGE for 


the entire season of 1905 was won by 
Mr. J. W. Akard, Fairplay, Mo., who 


“New Schultze” 


and broke 94 per cent. of all targets 
shot at in tournaments. 


LAFLIN & RAND BRANDS: 


‘**New E.C.(Improved)” and 
**‘New Schultze.” 


Alse won THREE OUT OF THE FIRST FOUR HIGH 
AVERAGES for the season of 1905. 


Brands 


** Infallible,” 
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pao Flower Seeds. : 


20 ror” 1 O*: 


, 

0 

> Bat. Batten,” 16 Po ‘OPPY. 1s Portulaca, 9 20 4 

10-Weeks Stock, % Candytuft, 74 Marigold, 4 4 

» Eschseholtzia, 6 Aster, 16 a 04 
Sweet Alyssuin, Zennia, by Sweet 

> Sweet Willam, 8 Balsam, 2 Pinks. 04 

Larkspur, % Petunia, 04 

Nasturtium, 10 C miliopeis, 8 4 


Sweet ‘Mignonette. 
All of the above sent to ¢ 
ony address, post-paid, for ¢ 
ie. silver or six two-cent 
stamps. As a premium and 
to introduce our seeds into ¢ 
every household, we will also ¢ 
send a collection of fine ¢ 
beautiful bulbs FREE 
with Catalogue. 


Somerville Nursery, ‘ 
SomeERVILLE, - 
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HILLSIDE NURSERY, SOMERVILLE, MASS. 


290, 50) BULBS 


25 Cents. 

i Will grow in the 

house or out of 

doors. Hyacinths, 

Tulips, Gladiolus, 

Crocus, Fuchsias, 
Oxali 










aid, 2c. instamps| 
or coin. Asapren ulbs we will send 
FREE a big collection of flower seeds—over 200 kinds. 
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Travelling Correspondence. 

TueE elm, which I have illustrated herewith, 
is a famous landmark to the people of Koszta, 
Iowa, and vicinity. The separate trunks leave 
the earth about 5 ft. apart and it must be 25 
ft. higher where they join and at the con- 
junction of the 2 trees they merge so perfectly 
that from this point upwards even a close 
scrutiny fails to show the joining points. This 
is the second tree of the kind that has come 
under my notice, though the other was con- 
siderably smaller, and I have often thought 
upon this natural 
grafting and won- 
dered concerning 
the 
wherefore of it. 
My idea is that, 
when young sap- 
lings, they were 
joined by vine or 
creeper, constant 
friction gradually 
wearing away the 
bark—thus graft- 
ing them together; 
or it may be that 
lightning had some- 
thing to do with 
the phenomenon. 

s * * 

No doubt most of 
our Northern Iilli- 
nois readers have 
heard. .about the 
“rumpus” kicked 
up by a prominent 
Rockford newspa- 
per in an editorial 
opposing the organ- 
ization by the local 
gun club of a series 
of side hunts, with 
a view to annihilat- 
ing the crow fam- 
ily. Yet we all 
know that prairie- 
chickens and quail 
—building their 
nests in the open 
as they do—suffer 





more from the 
crows’ attention than any of our other 
game birds. It would be an easy matter 


to get 100 statements to the same effect as the 
following which was told me by a country 
friend living close to La Salle, Ill.—a fisherman, 
a hunter and an honest man. While cutting 
hay this last summer, he chanced on a nest 
containing 14 eggs: of our pinnated grouse. 
Moving around it without disturbing the eggs, 
be left a diamond-shaped patch several yards 
in width. On his return from an adjoining 
field, several crows were seen leaving the vicin- 
ity of the nest, and investigation showed every 
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*ege destroyed. This farmer also tells me that 
crows steal more young chickens than all the 
hawks, minks and raccoons combined. That 
young Bob White and the young and eggs of 
song and insectiverous birds are a staple arti- 
cle of diet with the crow, I know from my 
own observations, and the facts presented above 
are fully borne out by every farmer I have ques- 
tioned on the subject. 


* * x 


THE general make-up of the crow is that of a 
thief, slow and foxy—‘a rare un” on eggs and 
nestlings but a poor hand at quick work. It 
has been suggested that the killing off of the 
crows may be as 
much of a blunder 
as the indiscrimit 
nate shooting of 
hawks in some of 
the Eastern States 
has proven to be; 
but this theory is 
refuted by the in- 
crease in game 
and the improve- 
ment in farm con- 
ditions, in those lo- 
calities where 
crows are scarce. 
In my opinion, the 
increase of crows 
should be checked, 
and the best way 
to bring this about 
is by carefully ar- 
ranged side hunts, 
the losing side to 
give a banquet. A 
10-cent bounty on 
crow-heads would 
be a help, and is 
not likely to de- 


plete the State 
treasury to any 
great extent. The 


best sportsmen of 
Rockford — men 
who work valiant- 
ly for game protec- 
tion and who have 
its interests at 
heart—will arrange 
for another crow 
hunt in the near 
future and I sincerely hope that, this time, 
no untoward incident shall arise to deter them 
from an enjoyable day afield. 
* * * 

GeorcE HAMLey of Rockford is ah enthusias- 
tic worker in this campaign against the pestif- 
erous crow and considers no hunt a success 
until a dozen or so are put where they can do 
no further harm. Mr. Hamley is a dyed-in-the- 
wool sportsman and a highly esteemed member 
of the Sports Afield Family. Around Rockford 
the most successful method employed in crow 
hunting is the simplest. Find a roost, get un- 
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Put Your Foot On It 


If coffee ‘does things” to you. (And it hurts many people ° 
deeply). 


Suppose you make a stand for the old-fashioned comfort 
of being well again. 


It is easy to shift from Coffee to Postum and the change 
in feeling is worth a gold mine to any one who values power, 
strength and health. 


Boil Postum well and it’s delicious. 


There’s a Reason for, 


POSTUM 


Postum Cereal Co., Ltd., Battle Creek, Mich., U.S. A. 
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der it about half-past 3 p. m. and await their 
arrival; if you can call them, so much the bet- 
ter. Though an uncommonly wary bird at 
other times, they seem to lose all caution when 
coming in to roost—sweeping down by dozens 
in the face of a hot fire from half-a-dozen guns. 
Wm. Blinn and Dr. Clinton Helm, Jr., added 
47 scalps to their credit one afternoon last 
month, and this after 4 o’clock: which, besides 
attesting their marksmanship, goes to show 
something of the number of crows in the vicin- 
ity of Rockford, and the necessity for a general 
movement against them. 
o* * * 

Hunters of Rochelle, Ill., have also discover- 
ed the need of suppressing the crow nuisance, 
and, while they have not combined in side 
hunts so far, they do good work individually. 
Clarence Gardner and Geo. Unger are high 
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turn trip, not wishing to trust them to the 
doubtful care of the baggageman, they carried 
the baskets into the smoker, placing them on 
an empty seat along with the gun cases. Some 
30 miles north of Sailor Springs, an unctious 
individual, bearing a number of cards enscribed 
C. Rollo Smith, Deputy game warden, entered 
the car and requested the 4 sportsmen to show 
him their licenses, credentials, etc. This they 
did, evidently satisfying the man. Yet at the 
next station he deliberately seized the baskets 
of quail, and, under protection of his badge of 
office, faded from the scene. However, the dep- 
uty warden will very likely be more careful 
hereafter; for Friend Sipe has taken the mat- 
ter to court and will see the affair to a finish. 
*‘ * ~ 

Rex, the dog here shown, was one of the 

Sailor Springs party and is personally respon- 











guns up to date, with 52 birds, gathered in in 
4 hours’ shooting. Skiddoo, Mr. Crow, skiddoo! 
a aK ae 

FRENZIED game protection, while not as gen- 
eral an evil as frenzied finance, is almost as 
harmful in its effects—at least so thinks Robt. 
Sipe of Rochelle. Bob enjoys a good hunt a 
little better than most people, but at present 
is “a heap riled’—due to the intemperate zeal 
of an over-zealous game warden. It seems 
Mr. Sipe is in the habit of taking a 2 weeks’ 
hunt each autumn at Sailor Springs—a famous 
resort in the southern portion of Illinois. Last 
fall was no exception and, in company with 
Mr. Tilton, Mr. Olson and Mr. Hooly, he spent 
a very enjoyable 2 weeks—the party killing, 
all told, 194 Bob Whites (130 of the birds be- 
ing packed in a couple of baskets). On the re- 


sible for a good share of the birds. A huge 
orange-and-white fellow, big of bone and with 
a wonderfully intelligent head. His work on 
quail and chickens is of a high-class order, for 
he is long-winded, speedy and a perfect retriev- 
er. His sire is Devonshire Jennie’s Boy; dam 
Belle Pointer. All in a'l, Rex is the sort of a 
dog a man can’t be blamed for bragging up a 
bit, and Mr. Sipe, his owner, values him above 
most of his earthly possessions. 
FRANK L. STICK. 


—_> 
> 





Tue Woodward trophy, contested for during 
the past season by the members of the San- 
dusky (O.) Gun Club, was finally won by John 
Deist, who thus established his claim to the 
championship of the club. Many of Mr. 
Deist’s highest scores were made with Peters 
factory loads. 
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YOU CANNOT AFFORD 10 BE WITHOUT IT 


It is not unusual for new subscribers to express regret that they did not 
sooner begin reading the Forest and Stream. They realize what they have 
missed. No one who is interest- 
ed in the subjects with which it 
is concerned can very well afford 
to be without Forest and Stream. 
It stands for that something else 
which we have in mind when 
we say: “‘It is not all of fishing 
to fish; or of shooting to shoot.” 
This fuller, richer side of sport 
sili Reais cred with gun and rod and life in the 
open, as reflected in its columns week after week, is what gives Forest and 
Stream perennial interest and charm, and has made it for more than thirty 
years the sportsman’s favorite. If you do not know the paper, a specimen 
copy will come to you on request; a postal card will bring it. 
The subscription price is $3.00 per year. For introduction, four months $1.00. Trial trip, 
four weeks, 25 cents. 
Our Catalogue of the Best Books on Outdoor Sports 
Including practical manuals on shooting, fishing, camping, trapping, taxidermy, dog training, 
yachting, boat and canoe building and handling, natural history, and allied subjects will be sent 
free on request. Some of our latest books are: My Sixty Years on the Plains, Hamilton, $1.50; 
Houseboats and Houseboating, Hunt, $3.34; American Duck Shooting, Grinnell, $3.50; American 
Big Game in Its Haunts, $2.50. 


FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO., 346 Broadway, New York 
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no. 602 **NAPANOCH”’ 
Pocket Knife Tool Kit 


Wages) «6 THE LATEST ae nwa 
$2.25 , ia 


THE BEST Beautiful Flowers FRE 


Most useful Pocket Knife Be to pay the cost of packing and postage. You 
Ww 
ie 























. A ill receive this Grand Coll \- 
| Combination. tiful Flowers, and our ew Beed list the 
Made in America by skilled that will give you onevot the nnctt Soros Papers 
American mechanics. eee by sending for this grand offer: 
Packages Seed | 1 pkt. Morning Glory. 
WARRANTED. i kt. Snowball et. 1 bits hoe | Eaitiopsie 
: pk pleBlos. Balsam | 1 pkt. Mixe alendula, 
Leather Pocket Book, 4} 1 kt. Mixed Portulaca. | 1 pkt. Mixed Nigelia, 
by 3} inches; easily car- 1 Dkt. Mixed Sweet Pea. | 1 pkt. Mixed Phlox, 
A ly | 3 pkt. Sweet Mignonette unflower. 
ried in pocket. Weight, 1 kt. Sweet Alyssum. 1 DkE. Sweet Rocket. 
Pp wee llliam, kt. Carnation Pin 
6 ounces. 1 pkt. Mixed Poppy. 1 oat Mixed Four o’Clk, 
Contains Pocket Knife, 1Dkt Mixed Larkepus” | 1 pet Mixed Petunia.” 
File, Saw, Chisel, Screw- ipkt. Mixed Pansy. " | 1 pkt. Mixed Zinnia, 
driver and Reamer 1 pkt. Mixed Nasturtium | 1 pkt. Mixed Verbenia, 
25 Bulbs, a Beautiful Collection, sent with this 
Ask your Dealer or sent post order, including Hyacinths, Tulips, Crocus, Tube- 
pal on reeipt of 88.26. Sccemu umes rae 
or stamps. re 
U.J. ULERY, 9 H Warren St., New York City. E. C. HOLMES,Somerville,Mass. 
(NRE SRE 






















It’s because the Talbot is absolutely noiseless 

Gets the Fish responsive to the touch, perfect in action and 
balance. You can make casts of any length 
~ desired without over-run, Aj! Talbot reels are 
quadruple multiplying and_have spiral gears 
which prevent lost motion. The degree of accu- 
racy in each part is one thousandth of a centimeter, Talbot 
material and workmanship is of the best and _so guaranteed by us. 
Money refunded if not found precisely as advertised. If you angle for game 
fish write us for our illustrated catalogue giving prices and testimonials of foremost 
sportsmen, sent free on uest. COMPLIMENTARY: With each reel sold this season we give 
“Bait Casting,’’ ‘‘Care of Reel,”’ and General Tournament Rules. 
W.H. TALBOT REEL CO., - - Dept. 14, NEVADA, MO. 
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A NOTABLE MICHIGAN FESTIVAL. 





Once more has the venerable city of Monroe 
(Mich.) covered itself with glory. The centre 
of the finest duck-shooting, fishing, yachting 
and fresh-water bathing in the world has shown 
an example of hospitality and variety of enter- 
tainment that has rarely been equalled. 

The occasion was the meeting and banquet 
on December 28 last of the International Yacht- 
ing Association. It was a purely social func- 
tion. No politics ruffled the serenity of the 
meet and when approaching day saw the van- 
guard in retreat, the staid old town put on its 
night-cap and got into the feathers. Five thou- 
sand muskrats—35,000 visitors—all or nearly 
all thoroughbreds—and you can best imagine 
the rest. Special cars from all directions 
brought representatives from nearly all the 
prominent yachting clubs. Boat talk was the 











A NORTH WOODS TROPHY. 





theme that brought them together; but the 
discussions overheard would satisfy the most 
critical that all sportsmen are cut off the same 
chunk. Mitchell, from Sydney, Australia, ar- 
gued that their breed of setter, that wou'd 
come to a full stand on the still unclassified 
duck-billed animal of the Antipodes, was equal 
to the Spirit Lake dog that would become os3i- 
fied when confronted with a full-grown Kansas 
grasshopper. Then the talk of the next group 
would be of fin keels, half fin, full centre- 
boards, etc. Again, the argument would refer 
to the menu. Some would throw up the sponge 
at the first taste of the bald-tailed delicacy; 
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some would back away and throw up other 
things not on the programme; but the final 
vote was that Monsieur Muskrat had been much 
lied about and at the finish he was voted a 
delicacy that was well worth going miles to 
meet. New York was represented by a special 
train, and Chicago likewise; while representa- 
tives from everywhere came flocking. in—al? 
wishing that we may meet again a year hence. 
W. CurtTIs BLACK. 
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WHY THE STOVE WAS ELEVATED. 


Durine the college days of ex-Mayor Besson 
of Lynn he had two of the professors of the 
college as guests at a hunting camp in the 
Maine woods. When they entered the camp, 
their attention was attracted to the unusual 
position of the stove, which was set on posts 
about 4 ft. high. One of the professors began 
to comment upon the knowledge woodsmen 
gain by observation. “Now,” said he, “this man 
has discovered that the heat radiating from the 
stove strikes the roof and the circulation is so 
quickened that the camp is warmed in much 
less time than would be required if the stove 
was in its regular place on the floor.” The 
other professor was of the opinion that the 
stove was elevated to be above the window, in 
order that cool and pure air could be had at 
night. Mr. Besson, being more practical, con- 
tended that the stove was elevated in order 
that a good supply of green wood could be plac- 
ed beneath it to dry. 

After considerable argument each man placed 
a dollar bill upon the table and it was agreed 
that the one whose opinion was nearest the 
guide’s reason for elevating the stove should 
take the pool. The guide was called and asked 
why the stove was placed in such an unusual 
position. “Well,” said he, “when I brought the 
stove up the river I lost most of the stovepipe 
overboard and had to set the stove up there, so 
as to have the pipe reach through the roof.” 
He got the money.—Boston Herald. 





BAGGED IN THE NORTH WOODS. 





Our photo shows O. W. Smith of Wisconsin 
and the net result of his November hunt. “1 
saw many deer,” he writes, “and secured the 
finest head it has ever been my lot to see. In 
fact, the enclosed photo really does not do it 
justice in any sense.” 
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At Jacksonville, Ill., Oct. 25, Lon Fisher, Edw. 
Scott, and B. Lewis won Ist, 2d and 3d amateur 
averages—all using Winchester factory-loaded 


shells. 
_ - * 


Wm. Axarp of Fairplay, Mo., won another 
amateur high average at Kansas City last 
month. His score was 376 out of 400 and his 
shells were, as usual, U. M. C. Arrows. 
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WE ARE SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF THE 


Hollow Collapsible Pneumatic Canvas Decoys 


If you want a decoy that is LIFE-LIKE, CONVENIENT and ab- 
solutely all Canvas except the Valve (made without use of WOOD or 
WIRE), weight only 4 ozs. each and can be folded small enough to put 
in vest pocket, we can furnish it. Don’t confuse our decoys with those 
that only PARTIALLY collapse. Write for new circular. 


CANVAS DECOY COMPANY, Union City, Tennessee. 


||FOR 
THE 
BOYS 


THE SCIENTIFIC 
AMERICAN BOY 


By A. Russell Bond 


12mo, 820 Pages. 
340 Illustrations. 
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WINTER HILL N age seeds This is a story of outdoor be life, suggesting a large 
Somenil number of diversions which will stimulate in boys the 
URSERY, le, Mass. creative spirit. 
lib alicsie ieee ipa icailicatl, Set witne: Scxstin pilin, csi eure The needs of the boy camper are supplied by the di- 
rections for making trapping outfits, sleeping bags and 
' tents; also tree houses, straw huts and log cabins. 
b The winter diversions include instructions for mak- 
e 10fl a ing skate sails and snow shoes and skis, besides ice 
. boats, scooters, sledges and toboggans. 


Among the more instructive subjects covered, are 
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ic € H + surveying, wigw ng, heliographing and bridge build- 
Automatic Combination ing, in eee dimerent kinds of bridges - a 
H be scribed. The book also contains a large number of mis- 

Gaff and Fish Gig. cellaneous devices such as scows, canoes, windmills and 


the like. Price, $2.00, postpaid. 
Does not mutilate the fish, but clings 


to its prey with a lion’s grasp. Because SPORTS AFI ELD, 


of its many advantages, this gaff is the 
delight of all fishermen. Nothing like 358 Dearborn Street, - Chicago, Ills. 


it on the Market. When the centre or 
trigger touches the fish, the gaff shuts in 


like lightning. To introduce them, will 
mail, postpaid, sample Gaff, large size, Deer and Wolf Hounds. 
blue finish, $1.50; nickel, $1.75. Small 














Norwegian bear hounds, Irish wolf hounds, deer and cat 


size, blue finish, $1.25; nickel, $1.50. hounds, English Meotiounee. American foxhounds. Send 
NORLUND & CO Weltianneneet, stamp for illustrated catalogue. 
3 Pa. ROOKWOOD KENNELS, Lexington, Ky. 











Smith Hammerless and Hunter One-Trigger 
Ejector Guns, Were Awarded the Gold Medal 


at the 
also the 








Lewis and Clark Exposition 
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A SPORTSMAN AND HIS DOGS. 





Two kinds of men I know who delight in 
owning a number of dogs. One is the Southern 
squatter or “ poor white trash,” whose hut is 
usually infested by numberless curs of strange 
and unknown breeds. Mr. Squatter’s sole 
reason for keeping this horde about him, is 
that he is too lazy to drive them away and am- 
munition is too expensive to give the pests a 
quick trip to dog heaven. The other kind is 
the clean, active, healthy minded sportsman, 
who may live either to the north or to the 
south of Mason & Dixon’s Line, with motives 
entirely different. This is the type of man who 
keeps good dogs, not only for the betterment 
of his sports afield, but for the companion- 
ship they afford him; for an intelligent dog is 
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speed and stamina. All in all, it would be dif- 
ficult to find a better collection of hunters than 
are gathered in Mr. Wilson’s kennels, and I can 
truthfully say they could not have a kinder, 
more considerate master. FRANK L. STICK. 
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RECENT GAME LAW DECISION. 





A pecision affecting every sportsman’s club 
in the State and millions of dollars’ worth of 
property has just been handed down by the 
Illinois Supreme Court, which held that own- 
ers of submerged land, even when the surface 
is navigable, are entitled to the sole right of 
hunting and fishing thereon. The Appellate 
Court some time ago held that, when land is 
overflowed so that the property lines are not 
distinguishable to the eye, any one had a right 











“STEADY, THERE! STEADY!" Some of Mr. Wilson's Dogs being Trained for the Field Trials. 





the natural companion of every natural man. 
A good representative of this latter class is 
Gus Wilson, owner of the De Kalb Kennels. 
His canine friends are mostly English setters 
and pointers, though the Irish setters also have 
a worthy member of their great family among 
Mr. Wilson’s field assistants. Vick’s Letty (out 
of Brown’s Queen Vick by Cincinnatus Pride) 
is about as well-bred an English setter as there 
is in America; she has 3 dandy 6-months-old 
puppies by Count King. Letty is a hard dog 
to beat on quail and chickens. Count King 
(Count Donovan ex Monk of Furness’ Bess) is 
a grand field dog and shows breeding in every 
line. Few bird dogs have better local reputa- 
tions as hunters than Miss Speckled Hal, Mr. 
Wilson’s favorite pointer. Another good one 
is plain Gus—a big, sturdy dog of unusual 


to enter thereon and hunt, providing the water 
were navigable. The Supreme Court complete- 
ly upsets this reasoning—allowing no one the 
right to either hunt or fish on such river with- 
out permission of the owner of abutting prop- 
erty. 





——e- :™ 

G. Muss-ArnNoit, the well-known sportsman 
artist, had a narrow escape on leaving Barbers 
Junction at the conclusion of the Pointer Club’s 
trials. A porter having his baggage in charge 
was not on hand promptly at leaving time, 
and, in looking him up, Mr. Arnolt was de- 
tained in getting on train—taking the steps 
on the vestibuled train as it whirled past and 
clinging on for 7 miles until rescued, after a 
close call in crossing a bridge. It was a thril- 
ling ride—one that no one would ever care to 
repeat—and we heartily congratulate our friend 
on his escape. 
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« 
Marbles nccmtSom RearSisht 
There are SIX Reasons why this Sight is G3 


1st—Strong Coiled Spring in Hinge Joint, This automatically 
and instautly brings the sight to position for shooting, no matter how 
much it is knocked about in the brush or by a firing bolt. It may be 
easily fastened down by locking button shown at back of hinge. 

2nd—May be Used on Rifles with Long Firing Bolts, as per illus- 
tration showing Marble sight on 1895 Model .35 Calibre Winchester, 

3rd—Locking Sleeve. The lower sleeve locks the upper or elevating 
sleeve, prevents it from being accidentally turned, and takes up all 
lost motion at any elevation. 

4th, 5th and 6th Reasons, with full description and numerous il- 
lustrations, are given in our catalog of Specialties for Sportsmen 
which also describes Marble’s Improved Front Sight. Buy of 
dealer or direct. Write for catalog “ B.” 


MARBLE SAFETY AXE CO., Gladstone, Mich., U.S. A. 



































5 MILLION Packaccs The Quintessence 


Martha Washington 











<q “ SEEDS of Colorado Scenery 














Collection AE 
66 Is embraced in the trip 
40 KINDS 10¢ The from Colorado Springs to 
ONLY a > 
SV d the Cripple Creek gold 
. of Aster, Balsam, one day ; 
W Pansy, Sweet Pea camp, over the world’s 
: Pink, Salvia, Phlox trip that most remarkable stand- 
Verbena,” Petunia, b k t ard-gauge railroad 
Ye evothrope . —— The Short Line 
the following Bulbs t e 
FREE: One 
Lily (as above). 4 
Begonia, 1 Freesias, 9 English one continuous panorama 
“aa of a cee 1 99 | of Nature’s gorgeous and 
Sent, postpaid, for anguage 


bewildering scenic gran- 
deur. 





10 cents in coin or 
ames. Order early. 
Avoid the rush, 


MYSTIC VALLEY CO., Medford, Mass. 
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OBSERVATION CARS 
on all trains — quickest 
time between Denver, 
Pueblo, Colorado Springs 
and the Cripple Creek 
district. 

















= can be placed out or picked up 
Threeat a Time; many other 












advantages. Price, $1.50 a doz. 


Reynolds’ Double DUCK CALL. =2tie- D. C. MacWatters, 


* ly new; 
sounds at each end; twro calle in one. netics $1.00. Gen’! Pass. Agent, COLORADO SPRINGS, COLO. 
VRITE F Y ¥ - 
J. W. Reynolds, Mfr., 68 S. Morgan St., Chicago. Send for Descriptive Booklets. 
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Tf you don’t know what gun to buy, order an Ithaca and 
a gun of any other make. Compare them, and if the Ithaca 
is not the best by all odds, return it. V.B.—T he Ithaca stays. 


Send for Art Catalogue and Special Prices on 16 different Grades from $17.75 to $300. 


iTHAGA GUN CO., ~ . ITHAGA, N. Y. 


In writing to Advertisers, kindly mention “Sports Afield.” 


No. 4 
List $100.00 












SPORTS 
ITEMS OF INTEREST. 


J. G. Cotes, writing from Regina, N. W. T., 
says: “The only sport we have at present are 
rabbits and coyotes—the rabbits being so plen- 
tiful that they almost cease to afford much 


sport.” 
ok K * 


A. B. RocKweELL, Plattsmouth, Neb., is the 
owner of a pet dog which disappeared 3 months 
ago. The animal was not a valuable one, but 
was a household favorite. A few days ago the 
children were playing in the timber near the 
Rockwell premises and found an old unused 
well, and at the bottom discovered the missing 
dog. They were not long in bringing it to the 
surface, and His Dogship was about as pitiable 
a looking specimen as they had ever seen, be- 
ing barely able to make a shadow. There was 
no food or water of any description in the well 
and it is a mystery how the animal managed 


to exist so long. 
of a * 


Goop hunting and fishing become annually 
harder to obtain, except in inaccessible places. 
A combination of virgin fishing and hunting 


ae. 








with limitless canoeing trips and the pleasures 
of life in close touch with Nature—all within 


easy reach of civilization—is ‘something that 
will be prized by the many who seek health 


or pleasure. This attractive and difficult com- 
bination is certainly offered by George Rupley, 
Lyceum Bldg., Duluth, Minn., whose adver- 
tisement appears in this issue. Write and ask 
him to send you his interesting folder about 
the newly opened Lake Vermilion district. 
*” aS ok 

TIME was when a woman was expected to 
shriek and faint in almost any emergency. It 
was even considered an attractive exhibition of 
dependence. Today we pardon lack of nerve 
and self-possession in a woman almost as little 
as in a man. The girl who rides and shoots 
has taken the place of the girl who used to 
shriek and faint. No small factor in bringing 
this welcome change about has been the cam- 
paign carried on by the Stevens Arms Co., 
Box 5680, Chicopee Falls, Mass., who have in- 
troduced our girls to the healthy sport of 
shooting. They have issued a book illustrating 
many varieties of light-weight arms which 
girls all over the country are using today. It 
contains information on the selection, care and 
testing of firearms, besides notes on ammuni- 
tion, targets, etc., and will be sent free to any 
one sending 4 cents in stamps to cover post- 
age. 

* * * 


Wuo is the maker of your sporting equip- 
ment? Is it the firm who turns out an article 
by the million and looks at it merely from a 


AFIELD. 


commercial point of view? The Marble Safety 
Axe Co. are not included in the latter class. 
W. L. Marble spent the greater part of 26 
years afield in the Northwestern States. Every 
man in their plant is a sportsman. These 
men have taken up this line because they love 
the work. They put the best that is in them 
into each individual hunting knife, each indi- 
vidual axe, rifle sight or other of the many 
useful implements turned out by the Marble © 
plant. They seem to take particular delight © 
in meeting the requirements of men who want 
things just right—‘cranks.” Write for cata- 
logue B to Marble Safety Axe Co., Gladstone, 
Mich. 
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THE SAVAGE FEATHERWEIGHT RIFLE, 


The Savage Arms Co. of Utica, N. Y., are now | 
in a position to make delivery of their rifle 
known as the Featherweight. 
-25-35, .30-30 and .303 calibers. This rifle was 
put on the market to meet the demands of = 
sportsmen who desire a light-weight rifle es- 7 
pecially adapted for deer shooting. 
20-inch round barrel, beautifully tapered and 


SAVAGE FEATHERWEIGHT RIFLE. 


made from the Savage “Hi-Pressure” steel. The 
stock is shotgun butt style, fitted with rubber 
butt-plate. The metal bead front sight brazed 
on the barrel is of special design. The Savage 
Micrometer Sight, which can be adjusted in 
any direction to one-thousandth of an _ inch, 
forms the rear sight. This makes an excellent 
combination. This little rifle for all practical 
ranges will be found to shoot just as quickly and 
accurately as the longer length. As with all} 
Savage rifles, it is an excellently balanced gun. 
The indications are that it is going to be one 
of the most popular guns on the market. 
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A GUN catalogue of more than usual interest 
has just been issued by the Ithaca Gun Co., 
Ithaca, N. Y., and if you contemplate “getting 
a new one” this spring, you should send in 
your name and address for a copy. The 
Ithaca hammerless ranges in price from the 
No. 1 Special at $37.75 list, up through all the 
different grades, till we reach a genuine work 
of art in the Number Seven Ithaca, listing at 
$300—although we must frankly confess that 
their Number Four, at $100, ought to satisfy 
the most exacting sportsman. However, some 
men simply “must have” the very finest out, 
and it is evident that the Ithaca factory is 
prepared to meet their requirements. 
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